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|} other good mare as his owr ; to this Corvetto 
made no reply, but throwing his arms about the 
mare’s neck, began to hug her so lovingly, and 
with eo many deep-drawn sighs, that Masetto be- 
gan to stare amnzingly, and to cross himself as 
fast as he could. The hypocritical Corvetto then 
turning away from the animal,—* Alas !” said 
he, “ this beloved creature that you see before 
you is no mare, but an unhappy woman, disguis- 
at humorous designs and equally humorous com- | ed in this horrible brutal shape by an accursed 
positions tu illustrate them, has here opened #| magician. Heaven only knows in what manner 
new vein, which, though perhaps rather of silver | my beloved wife provoked this infernal malice, 
than of richer golden ore, is well calculated to r-- | but doubtless it was by her unconquerable virtue, 
quite his labors, and Lave its produce welcome: | which was rivalled only by the loveliness of her 
with public satisfaction. person. I have been seeking he- in this shape 
The Tales, of which there are some twenty © | all over the wearisume earth, and now I have dis- 
thirty, are of a mixed character, of pathos oF | covered her I have not wherewithal to redeem 
naivete, and apparently invented after the model | her of you, my tnoney being all expended in the 
‘of the Italinn school ; each founded on some sim- | charges of travelling, otherwise I would take her 
ple incident, and wrought out in a free and unen- | instantly to the most famous wizard, Michael 
Some readers may probably | Scott, who is presently sojourning at Florence, 

think them too simple : yet they all display mind | and by help of his magical books might discover 
and feeling ; and we should wonder much if they | some charm to restore her to her natural shape.” 
did not obtain very general favor. A clever pre- | Then clasping the docile mare about the neck a- 
face, however, cxplaine their nature so well, that | gain, he affected to weep over her very bitterly. 
we will adopt the author’s own words as part of | The simple Masetto was very much disturbed at 
our ar nt. this story, but knew not whether to believe it, till 
“ It hée been,” he says, “ decided by the learn- | at last he bethought himself of the village priest, 
ed Malthusians of our century, that there is tvo | and proposed to consult him upon the case ; and 
great an influxof new books into this reading | whether the lady, if there was one, might not be 
world. An apology seems, therefore, to be re- | exorcised out of the body of his mare. The 
quired of me for increasing my family in this kind, | knavish Corvetto, knowing well that this would 
and by twin volumes instead of the single octavos |} ruin his whole plot, was prepared to dissuade 
which have hitherto been my issue. But I con-|him. “ You know,” said he, “ the vile curiosity 
cede not to that modern doctrine which supposes | of our country people, who would not fail at such 
a world on short allowance, or a generation with- | a rumor to pester us out of our senses; and es- 
out a ration. There is no mentionable over- | pecially, they would torment my unhappy wife, 
growth likely to happen in life or literature. | upon whoin they would omit no experiment, 
Wholeseme checks are appointed against over- | however cruel, for their satisfaction. Besides, it 
feeundity in any species. ‘Thus the whale thins | would certainly kill her with grief, to have her 
the myriads of herrings, the teeming rabbit makes | disgrace so published tothe world, which she can- 
pine wer family dinners an her own offspring, | rot but feel very bitterly : for it must be a ehock- 
and the hyenas devour themse!yes. Death is nev- | ing thing for a young lady who has been accus- 
er backward when the human race wants hoing ; | tumed to listen to the loftiest praises of her wo- 
nor the critic to thin the propagation of the press. | manly beauty, to know lerself’ thus jorribly de- | 
{ 




















PHisceltanies. 


AL. TALES 
By — —— * “ Whims and Oddities.” 
{London Literary Gazette.) 
Mr. Hood, to whose talents nothing seems to 
come amiss, and who can either delight us with 
sweet and fanciful poesy, or fill us with laughter 
























































































































The surplus children that would,encumber the | graded in the foul body of a-brute. Alas! who 
earth, are thrown back into the grave ; the super- | could think that her beautiful locks, which used 
fluous works into the coffins preparcd for them | to shine like golden wires, are now turned by 
by the trunkmaker. Nature provides thus equal- | damnable magic into this coarse slovenly mance ;— 
Jy against eearcity or repletion. There are a thou- | or her delicate white hands—oh! how pure and 
sand blossoms for the one fruit that ripens, and | lily-like they were !—into these hard and iron- 
numberless buds for every prosperous flower. | shod hoofs!” The tender-hearted Masetto be- 
Those for which there is no space or sustenance | ginning to luck very doleful at these exclamations, 
drop early from the bough ; and even so these | the kuave saw that his performance began to take 
leave of mine will pass away, if there be not pat- | effect, and so begged no more for the present, 
ronage extant, and to spare,that may endow them | than that Masetto would treat his mare very kind- 
with a longer date. I make, therefore, no excuses | ly, and rub her teeth daily with a sprig of magical 
for this production, eince it is a venture at my | hornbeam, which the simple-witted rustie proim- 
own peril. The serious character of the general- | ised very readily to perform. He had, notwith- 
ity of the stories is a deviation from my former | standing, some buzzing doubts in bis head upon 
attempt; and I have received advice enough on | the maticr, which Corvetto found means to re- 
that account, to make me present them with some | move by degrees, taking care, above all, to caress 
mnisgiving. But because | have jested elsewhere, | the unconscious mare whenever they met, and 
it does not follow that I am incompetent for} sometimes going half-privately to converse with 
gravity, which any owl is capable of; or proof a-| her in the stable. At last, Masetto being very: 
gainst melancholy, which besets even the ass. | much distressed by these proceedings,he address- 
rhose who can be touched by neither of these | ed Corvetto as follows :—*“ I am at my wit’s end 
moods rank lower indeed than either of these | about this matter. I cannot find in my heart, from 
creatures. It is from none of the player's ambi- | respect, to make my lady do any kind of rude 
tion, which has led the buffoon by a rash step into | work, so that my cart stands idle to the stable, 
the tragic buskin, that I assume the sadder hu- | and my wares are thus unsold, which is a state of 
mor ; but because I know from certain passages | things that J cannot very well afford. But, above 
that euch affections are not foreign to my nature. | all, your anguish, whenever you meet with your 
During my short lifetime I have often been as | poor wife, is more than I can bear ; it seems such 
sad as night ;” and not like the young gentle- | a shocking and unchristian-like sin in me, for the 
men of France, merely from wantonness. It is | sake of a little money, to kee you both asunder. 
the contrast of such leaden and golden fits that | Take her, therefore, freely of, me as a gift; or if 
leuds such a double relish to our days. A life of | you will not receive her thus, out of consideration 
for my poverty, it shall be paid me when your 


mere laughter is like music without its bass, or a 
picture (conceive it) of vague unmitigated light ; | lady is restored to her estates, and by your favor, 
with her own lily-white hand. Nay, pray accept 


whereas the occasional melancholy, like those 
grand rich glooms of old Rembrandt, produces an | of her without a word ; you must be longing, I 
incomparable effect, and a very grateful relief. | know, to take her to the great wizard, Michael 
It will flatter me to find that these my tales can | Scott ; and in the mean time I will pray, myself, 
give a hint to the dramatist, or a few hours enter- | to the blessed saints and martyrs, that his charms 

may have the proper effect.” The rogue, at these 


tainment to any one. I confess I have thought 
well enough ef them to make me compose some | words,with undissembled joy fell about the mare’s 
neck ; and, taking her by the halter, after a for- 


others, which I keep at home, like the younger 
Benjamin, till I know the treatment of their elder | mal ag Masetto, began to lead her gent- 
ly away. Her old master, with brimful eyes, con- 


brethren, whom I have sent forth (to buy corn for 
tinued watching her departure till her tail was 


quite out of sight; whereupon, Corvetto leapt 
instantly on her back, and without stint or mercy 
began galleping towards Florence, where he sold 
her, as certain Saxons are recorded to have dis- 
posed of their wives, in the market-place. Some 
time afterwards, Masetto repairing to Florence 
on a holiday, to purchase another horse for his 
business, he beheld a carrier in one of tlie streets, 
who was beating his jade very cruelly. The kind 
Masetto directiy interfered in behalf of the ill-us- 
ed brute,which, indeed, was his own mare, though 
mueh altered by hard labor and sorry diet; and 
now got into a fresh scrape, with redoubled blows, 
through capering up to her old master. Masetto 
was much shocked, you may be sure, to discover 
the enchanted lady in such a wretched plight. 
But not doubting that she had been stolen from 
her afflicted husband, he taxed the carrier very 
roundly with the theft, who laughed at him in his 
turn for a madman; and proved by three wit- 
nesses, that he had purchased the mare of Cor- 
vetto. Masetto’s eyes were thus opened, but by 
a very painful operation. However, he purchas- 
ed his mare again, without bargaining for either 
golden hair or lily-white hands, and with a heavy 
heart rode back again to his village. The inhab- 
itants, when he arrived, were met together on 
gome public business, after which, Masetto, like 
an impradent man as he was, complained bitterly 
amongst his neighbors of his disaster. They made 
themselves, therefore, very merry at his expense, 
and the schoolmaster especially, who was reckon- 
ed the chiefest wit of the place. Masetto bore all 
their railleries with great patience, defending 
himself with many reasonable arguments ; and at 
last he told them he would bring them, in proof, 
quite as wonderful acase. Accordingly, stepping 
back to his own house, he returned with an old 
tattered volume, which Corvetto had bestowed 
on kim, of the “ Arabian Nights,” and began to 
read to them the story of Sidi Nonman, whose 
wife was turned, as well as Corveito’s, into a 
beautiful mare. His neighbors laughing more 
lustily than ever at this illustration,and the school- 
master crowing above them all, Masetio inter- 
rupted him with great indignation. “ How ie thia, 
sir ?” said he, “that you mock me so ; whereas, 


A ' I remember, that when I was your serving-man, 
return home, he managed to fall into discourse | and swept out the echool-room, J have overheard 


with him about the mare, which he regarded very | you teachin ' i : i 
- g the little children concerning people 
yo mene | ; and this he repeated for several days. } in the old ages, that were halt᷑ men anc the other 
t 5 Masetto observing that he seemed very | half turned into horses: yea, and shewing them 
much affected when he talked of her, became | the effigies in a print; and what was there more 


me) into Egypt.” 

After quoting this introduction, we need, and 
truly can, have little to add. The first tale, the 
Spanish Tragedy, is unluckily irreducible into 
our compass ; and of its companions we are al- 
most compelled, by fitness, to choose the follow- 
ing as an example of the work. 

Masetto and his Mare. “It is remarkable, and 
hardly to be believed by those who have not stu- 
died the history of superstition, what extravagant 
fables may be imposed on the faith of the vulgar 
people 3 especially when such fables are rehears- 
ed in print, which of itself has passed before now 
as the work of a black or magical art, and has 
still influence enough over ignorant minds, to 
make them believe, like Masetto, that a book of 
romances is a gospel. This Masetto, like most 
other rustics, was a very credulous man ; but more 
simple otherwise than country folks commonly 
appear, who have a great deal of crafty instinct 
of their own, which cemesto them spontaneous- 
ly, as to the ravens and magpies. And whereas 
pastoral people are generally churlish and head- 
strong, and wn spite of the antique poets,of coarse 
and brutal tem 8, Magetto, on the contrary,was 
very gentle and mild, and so compassionate with- 
sl, that he would weep over a wounded creature 
like a very woman. is easy disposition made 
him Hable to be tricked by any subtle knave that 
might think it worth his pains ; and amongst 
such rogues there was noue that duped him more 
—* than one Bruno Corvetto, a horse-cours- 
er,and as dishonest as the most capital of his 
trade. This fellow, observing that Masetto had a 
very good mare, which he kept to convey his 
wares to Florence, resolved to obtain her at the 
cheapest rate, which was by stratagem; and 
knowing well the simple and credulous character 
of the farmer, he soon devised a plan. Now Ma- 
setto was very tender to all dumb auimals, and 
especially to his mare, who was not insensible to 
his kindly usage, but pricked up her ears at the 
eound of his voice, and followed him here and 
there, with the sagacity and affection of a faithful 
dog, together with many other such tokens of an 
intelligence that has rarely belonged to her race. 
The crafty Corvetto, therefore, conceived great 
hopes of hie scheme : accordingly, having plant- 
ed himself in the road by which Masetto used to 








very curious about the cause, and inquired if it | impossible in this matter of my own mare ?” Tle + 
—* ever been his good fortene to have such an- priest interposing at this passage. in defence of 











the schoolmaster, Masetto answered him as héf consideration whether they have the power of 


had the pedagogue, excepting that instead of the 
Centaurs, he alleged a miracle out of the holy 
fathers, in proof of the powers of magic. There 
was some fresh laughing at thie rub of the bowls 
against the pastor, who being @ Jesuit and a ver 
subtle man, began to consider within himeelf 
whether it was not better for their souls that his 
flock should believe by wholesale, than have too 
scrupulous a faith ; and accordingly, after a little 
deliberation, he sided with Masetto. He engag- 
ed, mereover, to write for the opinion of his col- 
lege ; who replied, that as sorcery was a devilish 
and infernal art, its existence was os certain as 
the devil’s. Thus a belief in enchantment took 
root in the village, which, in the end, flourished 
so vigorously, that although the rustics could not 
be juggled out of any of their mares, they burn- 
ed, nevertheless, a number of unprofitable old 
women.” 

This specimen will remind the reader of Bocac- 
cio. In other tales there are some very natural 
and affecting passages ; aod aiogether they are 
entitled to become “ National.” Eight very orig- 
inal and well-conceived designe, drawn on stone 
by Dightun, and printed by Hullimandel, add to 
the beauty and interest of these volumes. 





GRANT TO THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 
(Loadon Examiner.) 

Various are the effects of sorrow on our specics. 
It alters the very nature of some, and is found in 
odd association with the inveterate habits of oth- 
ers. Peter Pindar has handed down to us thé: 
story of a Jewess whose son unhappily fell from 
the sbilling gallery of a theatre, and was killed 
on the spot. The mother, inthe first paroxysm 
of her affliction, addressed the next morning a 
petition to the Managers of the Play House, thus 
turned into verse :— 

Sirs, I am de moder of de poor Jew lad 

Bira, I must have de shilling bark,'yoa know 

As de boy Moses did not 221* 
This kind of sorrow, which is mindful of what ihe 
Scotch call the siller, and alive to all conceivable 
claims, is not peculiar to Jewish mothers. With 
Priness, we mey observe that grief pretty uni- 
formly takes a money-getting character. A do- 
mestic loss overwhelins a Royal Personage with 
distress ; the Representatives of hie loving sub- 
jects approach fifni dissolved in tears, with the 
language of condolence ; he removes the hand- 
kerchief for one moment from his face, and sobs 
out only the perpetual words of the horze-leech’s 
daughter, “ Give, give.” 

On Monday the 12th, the Lords and Commons 
sent up an Address of Condolence to his Majesty 
on his recent loss ; on Friday the 16th, his Maj- 
esty’s voice was heard in the Houses, crying, 
“Grant, grant.” Shakspeare says that deep sor- 
row has no voice, but he is extremely mistaken, 
for the deepest of all sorrow, that of the best of 
all people, the Royal Family, has a voice which 
never fails, in moments of affliction, to make it- 
self loudly heard in a demand on our purses. 
They do it out of grief, just as a certain bereft 
Princess propagated a large brood of children, b 
way of distraction when tora from her husband. 
This cali on our pockete, it must be confessed, 
however, is not confined to momente of affliction ; 
in weal or in woe it is made by our rulers, and in 
wealth or in want it is answered by the people. 
Does a Prince marry ? “ Give, give” is the cry— 
a grant for the establishment. Has he a child ? 
so poor # couple cannot support it ; “ Give, give,” 
again*—a grant for its pap-bvats, bibs, and tuck- 
ers. Does he die? there is nothing indeed to be 
lavished on the dead but falsehood. What then 
isto bedone ? He has a brother: “ Give, give,” 
is still the cry—a grant to the brother; and the 
brother has a wife—a grant to the brother’s wife. 
All these modest requisitions are, according to 
the constitutional etiquette, made at the supposed 
instance of the King, to whose person the odium 
therefore appears to belong, though it is justly 
the due of his Ministers, who are, in nine cases 
out of ten, moved to prefer them by a sycophantic 
desire to gain the favor of the Princes who may 
possibly come to the throne. ‘The prudent cour- 
tier provides for all contingencies; and why 
should he not, when he provides for them out of 
the common purse? Itcosts him nothing but 
perhaps what very few have to lose--character— 
to procure an fncrease of income for his Royal 
Highness the Duke of This or That; and he se- 
cures the friendship of a possible future King hy 
it. He plays his game on velvet, paying for the 
chances in his favor with other people’s money,— 
a wondrously agreeable sport. 

In our paper of last Sunday we had not space 
for any comments on the application to Purlia- 
ment for a grant to the Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence, which we have no hesitation in describ- 
ing asa most indecent insult to the distresses of 
the country. The arguments advanced in the de- 
bate in support of the exaction were of a profli- 
gacy of folly in every worthy of it. Those Mem- 
bers of a better order of intellect who advocated 
the measure, seemed to have been weighed down 
with a sense of what they were doing, and bent 
to the most abject pretexts fer the attainment of 
their object. The blockheads were tolerably st 
their ease ; they lifted up their heads and brayed 
boldly after their kind, but the men of superior 
minds puled and grovelled like very beggars. It 
is curious and satisfactory to follow them ; it is 
curious and satisfactory to sec how the conscious- 
ness of wrong makes menof lofty pride creep 
upon their bellies, turning and twisting, writhing 
and wriggling, to their end. The Colone] Woods, 
et id genus omne, on the other hand, who labor 
under no inconvenient sense of right when pur- 
suing wrong, go bolt upright, clearing the ground 
* kangaroos, at the rate of three hops to a 
mile. 

The ground on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer founded the application for the grant 
was, of course, the Duke of Clarence’s proximity 
to the Throne, or, in the set cant words, it was 
pretended to be requisite “ for the support of the 
Royal dignity.” The Globe remarks well upon 
this : “Can we suppose that the respect paid to 
inembers of the Royal Family depends upon the 





* If illegitimaie in this land of legitimacy, stil] the same “ Give, 
give to the baatling. See the example :— 

“ The following are the items of the Duke of Clarence’: present in- 
come, viz: 


Frem Consolidated Fu 


1 the worse for the grant, and the sow’s car not a 


expending 30 or 50,0001. a year? Every one 
knows that it does not.” The pretext is indeed 
of a miserable flimsiness, and we may, by a pow- 
erful effort of fancy, imagine cases in which the 
use of it would be particularly unhappy. It so 
happens that, by a blessed dispensation of Provi- 
dence, our Princes, as they successively approach 
the ‘Throne, improve in morals, manners, and 
custome, to such a degree that, by the time a grant 
is required for the support of the Heir Preetiunp- 
tive dignity, no man can find a fault in him, and 
all our Representatives agree, omnia bona dicere, 
and to felicitate us on our goal fortune in having 
a Prince of such excellent properties. This has 
been and is our peculiar happiness, but we may 
imagine a Prince near the Throne, who has ac- 
quired, far and wide, the reputation of being—we 
will not use the coarse though expressive terin— 
any thing but a gentlemen. Now a demand for 
asum of muney to support the dignity of such a 
person would clearly be an impudent exaction for’ 
the aceomplishinert of an impossibility. Parlia- 
ment, in its omnipotence, might certainly vote 
some thousands, if it thought proper, to make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear, but the country 
would nevertheless be apt to think itself rather 


whit the better for the money. Then, too, it would 
begin to look at the sow’s car with a searching 
spirit of criticism, and an angry feeling, such as it 
had never before felt moved with towards a sow's 
ear. No one examines very narrowly the pre- 
tensions of a sow’s ear while it makes its de- 
mands for nourishment only on the sow’s heac, 
but when those who know what golden uses are 
to be made of the flattered car of u pig, propose 
at n vast outlay to give it a property inconsistent 
with its nature, every man is provoked to remark 
on the unalterable nature of the material, and the 
wihsequently profligate extravagance of the en- 

rprize. Itis true, that a case such as that which 
we have adumbrated in the metaphor of the 
sow’s ear,has never occurred in our time,because, 





by the blessing of Heaven, we have never had 
any but the best of Princes, and the most accom- 
plished gentlemen, within a life’s journey of the 
Throne. Yet such acase might occur ; for hav- 
ing had such a long run of luck in Princes, we 
must expect an occasional reverse ; and then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposition to vote 
a suin sufficient to support the Royal dignity, 
without any reference to the capacity for dignity 
in the person, whose character, we are especially 
warned, is not be adverted to in considering the 
grant,—which is, to return to our elegant meta- 
phor, asif were told to vote the money for sup- 
porting the dignity of silk without regarding the 
leathern hide of the sow,—will appear eminently 
ateurd, and challenge invidious criticism. There 
ill be Opposition appraisers, who will inquire 
whether asly sum of money can impart dignity to 
the Prince, and who wil) say that the grant, the 
most intolerable to the people, will be yet insuffi- 
cient for the purpose in view. Having thrown 
out these genern) remarks, shewing the danger- 
ous ground on which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer bottoms these applications, we return to 
the examination of the present job. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
the late Heir Presumptive, the Duke of York,had 
33,000/. a year from the country, and his Duchess, 
4,0001. making jointly 37,0001. The Duke of 
Clarence’s income from the country, when he ap- 
plied for an increase, was 29,5000. ; to this he pro- 
posed to add 3,0000. for the Duke, and 6,000/. a- 
year for the Duchess, who is, we thence infer, 
supposed 2,000/. a-year nearer the throne than 
the Duchess of York was, and, considering the 
lapse of time, the calculation may be accurate,— 
making a joint income exceeding by 1500I. a-year 
that of the Duke and Duchess of York! “I ad- 
mit that it is something more,” said the Hon.Gen- 
tleman ; “ but in looking at the situation of the 
Duke of Clarence, we should bear in mind that 
his professional income has always been less than 
that of the other branches of the Royal Family.” 
And in the very next breath he admits, that the 
Duke had received a yearly sum as a compensa- 
tion for this very inferiurity of professional emol- 
ument, which, in the above sentence, urged as a 
specific ground of claim! ‘ The Naval service, 
in which his Royal Highness had e:.barked in 
early lite, was ~roductive of much fewer advan- 
tages than the Military, to which his Royal Broth- 
ers had attached themselves ; and in considera- 
tion of that circumstance he has always had an 
additional income of 25001. a year.” Then why, 
in the name of al] that is impudent, are we now 
called upon to make up the deficiency which has 
been regularly compensated by this additional al- 
lowance ? be Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may acquire better logic from the sayings of old 
nurses,and Jearn that neither children nor Princes 
“ can eat their cake and have their cake.” 

The uext speaker in support of the grant was 
Colonel Wood, who stated that he lived at no 
great distance from those Illustrious Persons, and 
he had, therefore, oppostunities of knowing and 
seeing the quiet, economical, and proper way in 
which they were disposed to conduct their affairs. 
This shews that the Royal Couple do not necd 
any addition to their income. They have got e- 
nough ; and their judicious use of their very large 
allowance does them credit, and will dignify them 
more than any sum wrung from the unwilling 
hands of the people. Ifthe Duke has not a dig- 
nity now, we would advise-him not to set up one 
—jtst as we would advise any elderly gentleman 
not used to driving, not to sct up a curricle or a 
tandem, lest it should upset him. Andif the Duke 
has a dignity, as he must have got it with an in- 
come-of 29,5001. a-year, he can continue to keep 
it at the same rate. With the idolator, Bel’s ext- 
ing much meat® was made an argument for its 
gochead ; but we scarcely think that even our 
worshippers of wooden things would hold that 
dignity was more divine because it cost much 
money. We are all perfectly well assured that 
Bel did not eat the meat, supposing that eating 
much meat were a proof of divinity,—a belief 
which certainly seems to have obtained in our 
Churct,—and that the dignity does not consume 
the money, supposing that the consumption of 
much money were, as pretended, a sine qua non 
of dignity. 

Nothing could be more to the purpose than Mr. 
Brougham’s remarks on this point. “The pres- 
ent question rests entirely upon a fact. Is it, or 
is it not true, that iu cousequence of the me!an- 
choly event which has lately taken place in the 





ad, 26,500/. 

Share of 12,000/. by the death of ihe Duke of York, 3,090 
“23,3007. 

His oficial situation as Admiral of the Fieet, 1,900 
“Dem, 

Sept? 1918—Pensions on the 43-2 per Cent. 

The five Misses Fitaclarence, 2500 

Income. 38.000." 


Present " 
Morning Herald ;—and accuta'e. we believe. 


Royal Family, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence is exposed to greater expense than hc 
| was before that event? If it can be shown that 


*4Ts not Bel a god, seeing that he eateth much meat ?"—Bz-! and 





he hes any enlarged state to keep up, ahy dignity 
to support now, as Heir Presumptive to the 
Throne, which he had not to keep up aa ofe o 

the Illustrious Princes of the House of Brunswick 
—if iz can be proved that the scale of his expen- 
diture for whieh provision was made before hy 
Parliament, must of necessity—or l will event go 
farther—niust fairly and reasonably be consider: 
ably —2* now, then the question would rest 
upou a different fouting.” 

Mr. Peel preferred a novel argument for the 
grant. Ithas the true professional whine and 
twang of mendicant cant :—" He «id believe that 
there would be an increase of expenditure, of ta- 
tional and just expenditure, which would fully jue 
tify this addition to the increase of the income o 
the Duke of Clarence. He did believe that the 
claims upon private benevolence, which would be 
made upon a person in the situation of Presumplwe 
Heir to the Throne, would constitute @ material item 
in his expenditure.” 

Such miserable cant as this shews te what des- 
perate shifte Mr. Peel was driven. The argument 
fur giving money tu the Duke and Duchess. of 
Clarence, on the score of their probably spending 
it ineharity, remind us of the exhortation in one 
of Foote’s, Prologues :-—- 
« God peopie, aay vour money ut the door, 

Aud, if 1 like, If give it to the poor.” 
Passing over Mr. Calcraft’s assertion, that no 
one, in the most deplorable distress, would se to 
sanction the addition to the income of the of 
Clareneean opinion whieh be Las probably found- 
ed on a belief, that those who have themselves 
nothing to give will freely consent to any demand 
on the pockets of their neighbors ; and also bis, 
cool remark, that the country must approve of 
the grant, uniess the state «f their distress had per- 
verled their understandings ; we come to sotne ob- 
servations of still more extraordinary brilliancy, 
made by three sages, on the second discussion of 
the question. P 
Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, “ that he entirely 
helieved that a more proper, necessary, and nat- 
ural addition to an income had never been made, 
than that which was called fur upon the Duke of 
Clarence becoming heir presumptive to the throne. 
When the Hon. Member declared this proposition 
to be injurious to the charucter of the monarchy 
of this realm, he was grossly deluded. Ina coun- 
try where tie expenditure amounted to GO mill- 
ions, halfof which was applicable to the public 
debt ; where, during the last war, 13 millions had 
been raised, and where five millions were now 
raised to prop up one species of property—where 
this was done, to say that 90001. a year, (afforded 
as the proposed grant was) formed an nggrava- 
tion ef the public burdens, waa a gross delusion 
of the people.” Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald has here 
the merit of giving distinct utterance to an argu- 
ment which is oftener felt and acted upon than 
confessed. The substance of it is, that an expense 
is justifiable exactly in a ratio to the country’s in- 
ability to afford it. If oue charges were one 
tenth what they are, the proportion which S000]. 
a year for the single article of a gentleman’s Wiz - 
nity would bear tothem would seem considera- 
ble, and « serious exaction ; but as, by the grace 
of a succession of excelient Ministers, they nre 80 
immense, it dwindles by coinparsison into an in- 
significant addition to the stupendous mass. This 
is precisely the spendthrift’s argument. Ile sums 
it up shortly iu the pithy snying, ** In for a penny, 
in fora pound.” Aslam involved beyond my 
means, it is no matter to me how far I exceed 
them. What doa few trumpery pounds more or 
less signify 2? The sum will not pay my debts, 
nor add much to them ; it is a drop of water in 
the sea. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne “ regretted his absence on 
Friday night, when, if present, he should have 
acted with the minority on this question. He had 
so voted on the prescnt evening ; but he felt that 
pursning the oppasition farther, would sook tou 
pertinacious, and make the-grant as ungracious 
for the illustrious personage to receive,as it would 
be for them to offer. (Hear.)” Obliging, con- 
siderate gentleman! This is the conduct which 
truly becomes a Member of “ His Majesty’s Op- 
position.” The gentle coy resistance just gives u 
zest to the pleasure of the victory. It is a great 
comfort to the nation to have its purse-stringy 
held vy a person like Mr. Ridley Colburne, who 
will not pull them so tight asto hart the fingers 
of any princely personage who tries tohave a dip. 

Lord F. L. Gower “ conenrred in the tlew tak- 
en of this subject by the Knightof Kerry (Mr. 
Fitzgerald), and could not entet into the views of 
the Hon. Member (Mr. Hume). He had endeav- 
ored to excite irritation, and obviously te cali 
dowa upon this grant all the obloquy of that large 
portion of his Majesty’s subjects who were now 
upfortunately suffering so much distress.” His 
argument, when pushed to its fullest extent, mili- 
tated ey the acquisition of and ras 
once into the first principles of the formation o, - 
ital.” Oh — FT. pda It poh 
denied that the argument aguinst the grant mili- 
tates against the acquisition of property 3 and so 
also do some arguments which we enforce against 
the acquisition of property; but we hold them 
sound arguments nevertheless, because they also 
militate against the abstraction of property. The 
nequisition of property is a grand object to the 
acquirer, and so os the possession of property ta 

the possessor. If Lord F.L. Gower should, on 
leaving the House some night, chance to have his 
watch snatched from his fub, and to have the lock 
to knock down the thief with his stick, the fel- 
low, adoprmg his argument, may say, “ My Lord, 
that stick militates against the acquisition of pro- 
petty.” 

Tosum bp: The grant should not be miade, 
first, because she coumry cannot afford it; and 
secondly, because the Duke of Clerence does not 
need it. The amonut is not, itis suid, iusupporta- 
bly considerable ; but ibere is a feather which 
will break the Joaded beast’s back ; and if this 
would not be that exact feather, it would be, by a 
feather’s weight, au approach to it. The glass is 
nearly brimfull. and we must count drops. 





* Mr. Caleraſt op net,onm the contrary, that the distressed people 67? 
dying to gram the Deke of Clarence SMI. a-year. 


— — — — — — 


Forasr. A wise mun will make haste to 
forgive, becruse he knows the true value of time, 
and will not enffor it to pass away in Unnecessary 
pain.— (Rambler. 

Scorrrens--Generally censure without know- 
ledge, jaugzh without reaso:. and are noisy and 


noisy 
loud on things, of which tuey know the lesst.— 
([Ciarissa Marlowe.) 


Secarcy. A man withont secrecy is an open 





the Dragon 


letter far cvery one to read.—{Fuller.} 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


In the London Literary Gazette of March 24, 
‘jg advertised among the publications of the day, 


“* Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 


and New-Orleans,” by the author of “ The Subal- 
stern.” 

Mrs. Roche, the author of a celebrated novel, 

"“ "Phe Children of the Abbey,” is said to be in 
great pecuniary distress. Her husband has Leen 
suffering under a severe paralytic stroke, since 
December, 1825. Previous. to that period, they 
had endured bitter privations, which, from a feel- 
ing generally allied to a certain condition in life, 
they had long concealed ; but the sickness of the 
hushand rendered longer concealment impossi- 
bile. To relieve her distresses, Mrs. Roche pro- 
poses to publish by subzcription a novel in three 
volumes, entitled, “ The Contrast, or Helena and 
Adelaide.” 

De Vere, the Man of Independence, by the 
author of Tremaine, wasto be published in Lon- 
don the first of April. 

Bernard Barton has recently published “A 
Widow's Tale,” with other Poems, containing, 
like all his writings, much to approve and noth- 
ing to offend ; simple, unaffected piety, good and 
kindly feeling, often very gracefully expressed. 
Annexed are two of the minor poems in the 
volume. 

, DEATH. 

Number the grains of sand outspread 

‘Wherever Ocean’s billows flow ; 


Or count the bright stars over head, 
As these in their proud courses glow ; 


Count all the tribes on earth that creep, 
Or that expand the wing in air ; 

Number the hosts that in the deep 
Exisience and its pleasures share ; 


4 


Count the green leaves that in the breath 
Of Spring's blithe gale are dancing fast ; 
‘Or those, all faded, sere in death, 
Which flit before the wintry blast ;— 


Ay ! number these, and myriads more, 
All countless as they seem to be ; 

There still remains an ampler store 
Untold by, and unknown of, thee. 


Askest thou—** Who, or what be they ?” 
Oh! think upon thy mortal doom ; 
And with anointed eye survey 
The silent empire of the tomb ! 


“Think of all those ‘who erst have been 
Living as thou art—even now ; 
Looking upon Life’s busy scene 
With glanee as careless, light, as thou. 


“All these, like thee, have lived and moved, 
Have seen—what now thou look’st upon, 

Have feared, hoped, hated, mourned, or loved, 
And vow from mortal sight are gone. 


Yet, though unseen of human eye, 
Their relics stumber in the earth,— 
The boon of immortality 
To them was given with vital breath. 


They were ; and having been, they aRz! 
Earth but contains their mouldering dust ; 
Their deathless spirits, near or far, 
With thine must rise to meet the just. 


Thou knowest not bat they hover near, 
Witness of every secret deed, 
Which shunning human eye or ear, 
The spirits of the dead may heed. | 


Au awful thought it is to think 
The viewless dead out number all 
*- Who, bound by life’s connecting link, 
Now share with us thisearthly ball. 


it is a thought as dread and high, 
* And one to wake a fearful thrill, 
To think, while all who live must dic, 
The dead, the dead, are living still 


TO THF STARS. 
Ve brightly beaming stars ! 
Have ye no music as ye roll along ? 
Or is it that to us earth’s discord mars 
Your heavenly song? 


The music of the spheres ! 
Was ita fiction of the olden time ? 
Or are there not who hear with wakefui ears 
That strain sublime ? 
Let thought still hear you raise 
The joyful anthem which ye sanz of yore ; 
And as the sons of God then joined your praise, 
Let man adore ! 

Mary Russell Mitford is the author of a little 
volume just published, cutitled “ Dramatic Scenes, 
Sonnets, and other Poems.” The critics liken 
Miss Mitford’s genius to an English June land- 
scape—gardens gay with cheerful flowers—green 
fields rich with their wealth of fragrancc—the 
cottage of humble comfort—the mansion which 
domestic virtue makes a shrine—the blue sunny 
sky—the church-yard with its solenm yew. The 
gentle and tender affections, the kindly feelings 
of humanity, the good and happier parts of our 
nature, its gratitude, its deep pure springs of 
religion, are subjects on which she excels. There 
is prettiness in this extract. 

Man 

Loves on till hope be dead, theg love dies too ; 

»Tis only woman jays ber silly heart 

In Hope’s cold urn, and in that funeral nest 

Broods o’er her love. 

And the adinirers of simplicity will like the fol- 
lowing ballad. . 

With ‘hound and horn and hunteman’s ca‘! 
They chase the fallow deer ; 

And thou, the noblest of them ail, 
Why dost thou loiter here ? 

Thou canst not deem within her bower 
‘Thine own true love to see ; : 

Dost thou not know at matin hour 
l ne’er can come to thee ? 

‘My sister's voice is on the stair, 
All in her maiden glec: 

My mother’s flitting every where, 
And calling still on me. 

My father’s by the southern wall, 
Pruning the old vine tree ; 

My brothers playing inthe hall,— 
And all are waating me. 

Then off, and mount thy gallant steed, 
To hunt the fallow deer ; 

Off, off, and join the chase with speed, 
Nor loiter longer here. 

At eventice my mei*.cr sits, 
Her knitting on her knee, © 


And wakes by starts, and dreams by fit, 
But never dreame of me. 





At eventide my sister fair 
Steals to the great oak tree ; 

1 may not teil who meets her there,-- 
But nought want they of me. 


At eventide, beside the bow), 
With some old comrade free, 
My father many a song doth troll, 

But never thinks of me. 


Off. then, with hound, and echoing hora 
To chose the fallow deer ; 

Nor deem again at peep of morn 
To meet thy true-love here. 


®, 


Foreigners, and even those to whom the lan- 
guage is vernacular, sometimes complain of the 
difficulty of applying general rules to the pro- 
nunciation of the English language. ‘This diffi- 
culty, in relation to one combination of letters, 
may be illustrated in the following couplet, where 
the termination, ough, is pronounced ‘seven dif- 
ferent ways, viz. as 0, uf, of, up, ow, oo, and ock. 

Though the tou cough and neva plough ine through, 

O'er life’s dark Jough my cuurse I still pursue. 
The same combination of letters is subject to 
another variation of sound in the word thought. 


The following lines are from Usrters From 
Cocxyey Lanps, a work which bas been lately 
niuch spoken of. 


TO A YOUNG SOLDIER. 
Morch to the drum, and the fife, lad! 
Oh ! for a soldier's lifc, lad ! 
The foe and the weather, 
You'll laugh at together, 
And merit a pretty wife, lad: 
But think of a little war, lad! 
Aad pause a little before, lad, 
You draw your sword, 
And think outlawed 
Whom you meet on the plain of gore lad! 
It may be your father’s corse 
He is shielding from the hoof of thy onward-bearing Lorse, 
It may be a sister dear, 
Or a mother’s feeble frame, 
Or thehall that his fathers won with toil and couched spear, 
He would guard from battle’s edge of stecl, and insulence and flame. 


See yon veteran lone, 
Mark the night upon his brow, 
He’s home returned, his friends are gone ; 
No maiden heard his vow. 
In foveizu climes he raised the cnp of insolence and madness, 
In foreign climes he trod to earth the vine of other’s gladness, 
At home ss one of foreign lauds to uld age he must bow. 
War's music is of groans— 
War's sinile reflects a flame; 
He sits on wasted plains upon heaps of bleaching bones, Ke. 





VARIETIES. 
Abridged aod selected irom late English journals. 


Roran Wuist Piavine. “ The king is a great 
whist player”—says the London Times—* indeed, 
so great an adept, that while he deals out the cards 
he often beats time tu the band, and gives instruc- 
tion for the performance of his most favorite 
pieces of music.” In allusion to this remark of 
the Times, one of the writers in the London Mag- 
azine, says, 

We never heard a more convincing proof of skill in 
whist—His Majesty is so great an adept, that while 
he deals the cards he beats time ! Wonderful! But 
this is not all; forby the same method of reasoning, 
we may say, that the king is so great an adept in mu- 
sic, that while he beats time he deals the cards. Of 
this we are confident, that his Majesty beats his ad- 
versaries. A king must always win at whist. All 
his finesses must succeed, and his Queens can never 
fail to make. We marvel whether morta! c.-artier 
ever had the hardihood to lead through his Honour. 
Montaigne acutely remarks, that the only art in which 
princes are well instructed, is riding, and that is be- 
cause the horse with which they have to deal shows 
them no favor. Applying the converse to whist, we 
should argue that kings could never be whist-players. 


Givine ue THE Guost. The following is giv- 
en as an extract from the Will of an Earl of Pem- 
broke, who lived, or died, in the time of Crom- 
well. 


Imprimis. For my soul, I confess 1 have ‘heard 
very much of souls, but what they are, or whom they 
are, or what they are for, God -knows, I know not ; 


-] they tell mz now of another world,where I never was, 


nor do | know one foot of the waythither. While the 
King stood, I was of his religion, made my son wear 
a cassock, and thought to make him a Bishop; then 
came the Scots'and made him a Presbyterian ; and 
since Cromwell entered, | have becn an Independent. 
These, I believe, are the kingdom’s three estates, and 
ifany of these can have a soul, I may claim one; 
therefore, if my executors do find [ have.a soul, I give 
it tohim who gave ittome. Item. I give my deer 
to the Earl of Salisbury, who I know wili preserve 
them, because he denied the King a buck out of his 
own parks. Jlem. I give nothing to Lord Say ; which 
legacy I give him, because I know he will bestow it 
onthe poor. em. To Tom May I give five shillings: 
1 intended him more ; but whoever has seen his His- 
tory of the Parliament, thinks five shillings too much. 
Item. I give Lieutenant-General Cromwell one word 
of mine, because hitherto he never kept his own. Item. 
I give up the ghost. 


Eertaru. The following is given in The In- 
spector as “ Aileen Artore’s Epitaph, written by 
herself.” [Who was Ailcen Artore ?] 


Here in a little cave, 
The prettiest nook of this most grassy vale, 
All amid lilies pale, 
That turn 
Their heads into my little vault and mourn,— 
Stranger, I have made my grave. 
I am not all forgot, . 
A small hoarse stream murmurs close by my pillow, 
And o’er me a green willow 
Doth weep. 
Still questioning the air, “ Why doth she sleep, 
The girl, in this cold spot?” 
Even the very winds 





Come tomy cave and sigh: they often bring 
Rose leaves upon their wing 
To strew 
Over my earth,and leaves of violet blue; 
Iu sooth, leaves of all kinds. 
Fresh is my mossy bed : 
i The frequeut pily of the rock falls here, 
A sweet, cold, silent tear ; 
I've heard, 
Sometime, a wild and melancholy bird 
Warble at my grave head. 
Read this smail tablet o’er 
That holds mine epitaph upon its cheek of peal :— 
** Here lies a simple girl, 
Who died 
{ Like & pale flower nipt in its sweet spring tide 
Ere it had bloomed :"—No more. 


An Inu-matcuep Coupe. 


j her any support. 


At the Police Of- 
2 Usiow Hall, London, à tradesman named 
| Maskall, 45 years ol, was lately charged with 

having turned his wii? out of doors, and refused 
Mrs. Maskall was only eighty 
| years of age ; she sxid she had been married about 

2 twelve-month ; that her husband squaudered 


— —— — rm— 


her property, beat her, and turned her into the 
street without a penny. ‘Tye Brother of the young 
lady, said that the deft had wheedled his 
sister into matrimony, ly, and afterwards 
made her part with her Money by terrifying her 
in w most extraordinary manner. When the hypo- 
crite got into bed with his wife, he would alarm 
her almost into fits by pretending to have a con- 
versation with the Devil, and declaring that Old 
Nick would certainly appear to her, unless she 
consented to give up all the money she had in the 
funds. By this expedient, and by personal vio- 
lence,—for he was in the babit of beating her 
with a bain-bone,—ke at length succeeded ia get- 
ting every farthing she possessed, which he spent 
at public houses. The wife said, “ Ay, indeed, 
every word my brother said is true ;” then putting 
on her spectacles, her head shaking with the pal- 
sy, she looked towards ber husband, and added, 
“T think, after all, you will stand a chance of see- 
ing the Devil in earnest, yourself; you are a base 
man, to have treated me in the manner you have.” 
To a question from the magistrate, she replied, 
““T have had three husbands before him, God help 
me! Dm sure | don’t know what tempted me to 
throw away myself upon him,—it must have been 
hia wheedling ways.” The magistrate said, “ this 
should be a lesson for old ladies not to think of 
venturing into the bonds cf matrimony, at any 
rate, after having arrived at threescore and ten.” 
The defencwnt was ordered to paf his wife six 
shillings a week ; when putting his hand in his 
pocket, be drew out a week’s payment and gave it 
to her, observing, he hoped she would live just to 
spend that and no more. 








Poremtcat Cuantence. The Jewish convert, 
Wolfe, who has been employed by the foreign 
missionary society, published the following chal- 
lenge. We haveseen papers published after the 
proposed time of meeting, but no accountis giv- 
en of the result. 


\ 

I, undermentioned, challenze herewith the Right 
Rev. Dr. Poynter, Titular Roman Catholic Bishop of 
London, all the Roman Catholic Priests, and all the 
Jesuits scattered throughout England, to meet me on 
] the 19th of March, in Freemasons’ Hall, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the doctrines of Popery ; during 
which discussion, J, undermentioned, hope to prove 
that the whole system of Popery is a downright lie! 
In case that Dr. Poynter and the rest of the Priests 
and Jesuits are inclined to meet me, I beg them to 
jet me know by public papers.  Josern Wore, 

Missimary for ‘’alestine and Persia, for promoting 
Christianity among Jews, Mahometans, and Papiste. 


Another London paper gives the following ac- 
count of an amusing scene at a meeting of per- 
sons calling themselves “ The Philo-Judean Fe- 
male Association.” The. meeting was numer- 
ously attended ; more than one thousand females 
were present, amongst whom was Lady Georgi- 
ana Wolfe, the new bride of the reverend Jewish 
convert mentioned above. 


The Reverend Mr. Gurney, chairman, observed, 
“ there was no class of society.so influential and per- 
severing as the female. Look (he exclaimed) at the 
Bible Societies—what would they be, were it not for 
the unceasing efforts of the Jadies 7” What indeed ! 
Mr. Brown, the secretary, then informed the company, 
that all Jews were not rich, though most of those in 
England were,—and that many were very poor. The 
object of the Society, he said, wasto serve the tem- 
poral as well as spiritual interests of the Jews. ‘Ihe 
Key. Hugh M’Niel gave a history of the Jews, from 
the times of Abraham down to those of the Barons 
Rothschild, which was listened to with fafinite grav- 
ity and patience. The Rev. Mr. Marsh of Colchester, 
theu proposed that the Right Honorable Lady Geor- 
giana Wolfe be requested to become Patroness of this 
Society. (Cheers.) In his speech, the Rev. Orator 
asserted that this amiable and honorable Lady had 
certainly received a call from heaven to undertake 
the objects of the Society in another sphere : anf 
placing his hand upon the head of the newly married 
Patroness, he said, ** Great things were expected from 
the House of David’*—(meaning perhaps another Shi- 
lob.) Her Ladyship said nothing to this pretty sally : 
but her Spouse, the Rev. Mr. Wolfe, now rose, and 
instantly every woman in the room stood up to get a 
full sight of “* an Israelite in whom (it is to be heped) 
there is no guile.” He waved his hand, and in brok- 
en English, and a most vehement, loud, and nearly 
unintelligible style, told them of bis proceedings a- 
broad, his victory over a Cardinal at Rome,&c. brand- 
ishing, during his speech, a superbly bound bible. Mr. 
Levy, an American Jew, now entered upon a contro 

versial argument, which was kept up with great vi- 
vacity for some time. The meeting then separated, 
and there was a grand rush, on going out, to get a 
view of the Right Hon. Lady Georgiana, who walked 
out leaning on the arm of her chosen Israelite. Mr. 
Wolfe appeared in the usual dress of the day, and not, 
—as some thought he would, like the Messenger in the 
Wilderness,—in sheep's clothing. Owing to the close- 
ness and crowding, the Elect were reminded of the 
elegant passage of the Jewish prophecy, which de- 
clares, that, * in that day, instead of a girdle, there 
shall bea rent; instead of well-set hair, baldness ; in- 
stead of a sweet smell, a a 





Pouiticat Gratitupe. The following is a 
copy ofa letter from Anthony Henley, (who was 
afterwards Lord Chancellor Hardwicke) member 
of parliament for Wootten Busset, in reply to a 
memorial from the freeholders of that borough. 


Gentlemen,—I have received yours, and am aston- 
ished at your insolence in troubling me about the Ex- 
cise. You know what I very well know, that | bought 
you, and, by God, | am determined to sell you. | 
kuow what perhaps you think I don’t know ; you are 
now selling yourselves to somebody else ; and | know 
what you don’t know, that I am bargaiaing for an- 
other borough. May God's curse light on you all, 
and may your houses be as common to all Excise. offi- 
cers, as your wives and daughters were to me, when 
I stood for your scoundrel borough. 

Antuony Hester. 


Catnese Barnsarity. Captain Basil Hall, in his 
highly interesting Voyages in the Eastern Seas, gives 
the foliowing account of the detestable practice of 
preventing the growth of the feet of females: ** When 
at Canton, I made enquiries among the Chinese who 
spoke English respecting this preposterous custom. | 
learned from one intelligent man, that the age of four 
was the usual time for commencing the horrid cere- 
mony of binding up the wretched children’s feet ; and 
he showed me the manner in which it was done. The 
toes are forcibly bent under the foot, in which position 
they are confined by a silk band three inches wide 
and two or three vards long. My informant told me 
that he had four daughters, allof whom suffered so 
much on these occasions,éhat he could not bear to 
hear their eries, and being unable to relieve or to con- 
sole them, still less to exempt them from this vile mu- 
tilation, he was obliged to banish himeelf from home 
fer more than a month,when the season for tormenting 
one of his children arrived. He bitterly deplored the 
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total absence of any free will to depart from the cs- 
tablished customs of the Empire.” 


Faraz Witnesses. That persons who believe in 
revelation are more moral and greater lovers of truth 
than those who doubt, isa supposition which every 
day’s experience should correct. Of the poor crimi 
nals hung at the Old Bailey, how many of them are 
sceptics? They generally are most illiterate and ig- 
norant persons, while those subject to doubts are for 
the most part educated and inquiring people. A dis: 
regard of truth is no proof of want of faith : perjurers 
have been frequent in all ages and religions. Juve- 
nal is inimitable in his character of the false witnesses 
who did not own a God, and the false witnesses who 
did. Those, he says, perjured themselves without de- 
mur—these had a short qualm, and when that was 
over, swore with an amazing impudence. Fauntleroy 
was a regular church-goer, and was pious and a liar 
to the last. Only a few days before he suffered for 
his crimes, he solemnly assured a lady, whose proper- 
ty he had totally made away with, that it was per- 
fectly safe, and would be immediately restored to 
her ! 


F Will not the experience of almost every reader 
point fo a parallel to such unprincipled conduct, 
within the circle of events that take place almost 
every month, are talked about for nine days, and 
then are thought no more of ?) 


(Gleaned from Paris papers.) 

A Frenchman in Paris advertises to teach the art of 
writing, according to the American method, ina few 
lessons. 

The revolution of the United States against Eng- 
land, saysa French editor, has been the occasion of 
a stamp duty in France. 


Mr. Brunet, a broker in Paris, advertises the Matri- 
monial Almanack ; in which he indicates the delicate 
and secret means he employs, to facilitate the mar- 
riage of those who honor him with their confidence. 


A little comedy is in representation at Paris, called 
The Husband of Five Years Old. Two children, a- 
bout five years of age, ask their parents if they cannot 
be married. ‘The father feigns his consent, and pre- 
tends to marry them. The two children are delight- 
‘ed at first ; but they soon quarrel about the possession 
ofa plaything. They then plead for a separation be- 
fore their parents, who grant them a divorce, to their 
great mutual satisfaction. The dialogne of this piece, 
which is perfectly natural and characteristic, renders 
it extremely amusing. The intelligence of-the two 
children, who play the parts of husband and wife, is 
said to be truly astonishing. 


A lady has petitioned for a separation from her hus- 
band, he being not over 25, and she less than 20 years 
of age. The wrongs she complains of are as follows: 
bis refusing her a franc (less than 2% cents) to com- 
plete the purchase of a hat ; his having kept her en 
charle privee, on the 16th of Jaly, from 9 o'clock in 
the morning to 7 in the evening; and his having ex- 
tinguished the light before she had finiehed reading a 
—— which interested her. Ler petition was not 
allowed. 


The village of Biel has been almost entirely destroy- 
ed by a tremendous avalanche. More than 80 per- 
sons perished under the snow. 


A new edition of Telemachus is about to be pub- 
lished in Paris, in which will be suppressed all the 
passages in which Mentor recommends plays and oth- 
er spectacles, as proper to form the mind. (This edi- 
tion will be just the thing for the anti-theatricals of 
New-York.) - 

The senate of Nice is now occupied in the investi- 
‘gation of a most horrid transaction. A husband, ac- 
tuated by feelings of vengeance against his wife, mur- 
dered her under circumstances which makes one 
shudder. He gnawed her all over with his teeth, cut 
off both her breasts, and scparated her head from the 
body with asickle. This crime was committed in a 
little village on the river Genes. 

A woman has been condemned to five years impris. 
onmeat, for having applied to the face of her husband 
an old petticoat, hot from the boiling wash-kettle. 


The Count de Survilliers (Joseph Bonaparte) has 
authorized one of his friends in France to subscribe 
1000 francs (about 200 dollars) towards the monu- 


ment of Talma, and a like sum to the monument of 
David. 


The tribunal of Strashourg has sentenced to impris- 
onment for a year and a day George Muller, ex-grave- 
digger of the cemetery of thelsraelites of the commune 
of Watthoffen, convicted of having profaned the 
tombs, by putting water and manure on the graves, 
and turning in cattle to pasture. 


Of all the great business houses in Paris, that of 
Rothschild is the only one, at the suit of which an in- 
dividual is upon the book of the gaoler of St. Pelagie. 
The debtor is an Englishman, and the debt 3000 
francs, less than 600 dollars. This act is neither 
French nor Christian. (Rothschild is a Jew.) 


A man, accused of having stolen a watch from an 
innkeeper in Paris, and of having also taken money 
from the shop ofa frait woman at St. Denis, made the 
following speech on his trial :—‘* Gentlemen, with re 
gard to the larceny of the watch, it ts loyal,—I am 
guilty, and J am too delicale in my manner of operat- 
ing, not to fell you the truth ;—but never have I been 
within the shop of the woman Tessier (the fruit wo- 
man). When I understood that! was accused of lar- 
ceny with burglary from this woman of St. Denzs, | 
verified msself before the king’s attorney, who said to 
me, My friend, I believe you to be innocent. It is true, 
gentlemen ;—I am innocent as the child unborn.” He 
was sentenced for the theft of the watch only, to ten 
years confinement. 


CALISTHENIC EXERCISES. 
A Treatise on Calisthenic Exercises, atranged for the 
* — By Signor Voarino. Accompanied by 

When one takes up a book of this sort, it naturally 
raises the question—What were women intended for 
in civilized life? To enchant mankind by feminine 
foveliness of person, grace society by gentleness of 
mind, contrast with the rougher sex their own far more 
exquisite fineness of spirit and divine sensibility of 
soul, be angels in disposition as in form, and so beau- 
tifully discharge all those duties which humanity as- 
signs to them as the fountains, nutrices, and consolers 
of the race, that they might seem rather beings to be 
adored than the mere equals and companions of men ? 
—or to box a lover, horsewhip a husband, “ whop” a 
jatvey, and floor a charley ? 

To gentle and proper exercise for youthful ſeinale⸗ 
at school, no objection can be urged ; on the contrary, 
the too-sedentary and moped-up system ought to be 
reprobated and discontinued. But when you come 
to teach grown-up women,—wives, mothers, and for 
aught we know grandmothers ef supra, how to handle 
a pike and jump over a dinner-table,—it is possible 
that the gymnastical part cf education may be carried 
too far. And after all, even as it regards the juvenile 
portion of females, it has still to be demonstrated that 
it is much better to manwuvre a long pole than to 
drive a hoop, employ the skipping-rope, open the 
chest with dumb beils, render the limbs supple by 
dancing, and straighten the spine by playing at 

Seesaw, Margery Daw! 

Signor Voarino apologizes, as a foreigner, for an im- 
perfect acquaintance with our language ;—perha 
he was not aware (as few travellers speak of them), 
that we had diversions lice these just mentioned, and 
many others of the sa:ne kind—euch, for example (for 
our Critical knowledze is limited), as hant the slipper. 
which gives dexterity of hand and ham; leap-frog, 
which strengthens the back (only occasionally indulg- 
ed in, we believe, by merry girls) ; romps, which 
quicken all the faculties; tig, a rare game for univer- 
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sion; spianing the plate, for neatness and rapidity 
grass-hopping (alias shu cock), for improving the \ 
sical powers ; puss in the corner, and nap toags, 
muscutarity and fearlessaess ;—all these,and 
more, uot #0 well known ner so much practised a 
London, perhaps, as in the country, we have had bee 
ages; so that it looks ridiculous to bring out asa 
philosophieal discovery, the art of instructing 
how to have canes or sticks laid on their backs. 
would wager (ive value of one of our Literary G 
to its price (a heavy and fearful odds), that Betty thy 
house maid, uninstracted in Calisthenic exercises, wy 
beat the ablest pupil Signor Voarino can produce, ig: 
the twirl of a mop, the lavations of a — 
the forces and elasticities of action in the · uperiee dð 
well as inferior extremities. Isita bet? done! 
The exercise prescribed by the Signor, and lle 
trated by the plates, consists chiefly of various ¢ 
tions of the arms and limbs, something like those d 
opera-dancers and figurantes, only, we suppore, slog 
er. Fx gratia - ‘* Ninth exercise—The pupil, withes 
changing her position, must bring the right haad fe 
ward towards the middle of the body, then raise tie 
a straight line above and behind the head, keepiag 
the elbow at the height of the shoulder, and lower the” 
arm sideways, 80 as to replace it on the breast ; tig 
must perform the same movement with the left 
as well as with the right and left alternately, aaft 
lastly with both together. See Plate III. Sig. 9." 
Now, who would like to see their grown-up daugh. 
ter or sister, and far less their beloved sweetheart @ 
wife, cutting such a figure as this * figure 9"? 
our parts, we would rather that their “my 
powers” were never brought into “ full action,” thas 
that they should be cultivated by such lessons, * 
we find it still worse, when we come “ (9 the exer. 
cises of the lower extremities,” the very Gret 





the exercises of the Superior extremities, at the 
simple pace, they must place their hands on their 
the fingers forward, and the thumb backward ; at 
word march, the movements are to be made by 
ing the right knee, and raising it as Righ as the 
the toes pointing down, the instep stretched ; 
must then set down the foot, and do the same 
the left, repeating the same exercise several 
without changing the position of the body.” 
The only comment upon which, that occurs te 
is, thatit is lucky they are not obliged to use & 
legs together at the same time, as in the former 
cise of both arms ; because in that case, it strikes 
they could not stand to-their arms, but must fall 
on the ground. 

As we advance, we discover motions, in our 4 
rant opinion still more objectionable, and rather o> 
noxious to out island notions of propriety. Only s9 
far in the Calisthenic mystery as lesson 2, lis thus ap 
pointed— re 
“ The pupil placed with her hands on her hips, the 
shoulders thrown back, and the chest out, mast pee 
form this exercise by ratsing the right leg extended fare 
ward as high as possible, the instep stretched, the up 
per part of the body held back ; she must then set 
down, raising at the same lime the left leg, and repeat 
the exercise several times without resting the heels ow 
the ground.” 
In the next lesson, the body is to be throws 
and the legs are to be bent back wards, “ raising them 
as high as possible : then follow instructions for 
crossing legs ‘‘ as far as possible,” first the right over. 
the left, and then the left over the right, the hip 
stretched, and the toes touching the ground. * an- 
other lesson, how to put the arms a kimbo is taught; | 
andat length we have a performance which quite 
staggers us : if 
‘* High step complicated. The pupil placed in ti 
same manner as iu the preceding exercise, must ex® 
cute this by hopping twice on the toes of the left 
raising the right leg sideways as high as possible ;- 
then hopping twice on the right foot, raising the left 
leg in the same manner, she must bring the heels on 
a line ; the same is to be doue by rai the right leg 
forward and tbe left behind; and by a double hop” 
change legs, bringing the left before and the right be- 
hind ;, then return to the walking pace. 
is to be performed without stopping.” 

We do not deem it necessary to travel along wih * 
the indefatigable Signor through his hundred and an, 
lessons : of those with the cane, suffice it tosay, thet 
they appear to be borrowed from Ronest Pat's flourisl 
ing a shillellah, as performed time immemorial at leidh 
wakes and fairs. Take one of the shortest : 

‘** The pupil, placed with both arms extended om & 
line with the shoulders, must make the cane ¢ — 
round the body, beginning the movement by the 
side, then returning to the right, and bringing the right 
foot before the left ; she must begin by the right, t 
turning by the left, and bringing the right foot before — 
the left, walk several steps, and retarn afterwards by 
the same movement to her position.” 

Some of these movements would, we think, bother 
Pat a little, even in his highest glory at Donaybrook. 
Balancing is another of the Calisthenic branches, aad — 
apparently must throw an elegant and modest female — 
into some pretty attitudes ! ‘ 
‘* The stick at the height of the head, the 

must take hold of it with both bands, drawing i 
ward the whole length of the cords, the arms extend _ 
ed, and the body resting on the toes; she must thes 
spring forward as far as possible, the arms and knees 
bent, descend to the ground, the heels on a line, @ 
arms raised high, and the cheal thrown out ; aft 

bend the arms, and return to her place, making the 
same movements.” 

‘* Flying round. The pupil, placed at one of the — 
extremities of the balance, the hands placed ata foot — 
distance from each other, must move sideways, the 
cords extended their full length, walk in such a way _ 
as to describe a whole circle, moving the left leg tothe © 
left side, and the right leg crossing above the left; 
she must try to gain ground as much as possible to the 
left. As soon as the pupil is capable of 

this course easily, she must redouble her pace, 
supporting her body by the strength of the arme, re- 
turn to her first position : she must ——— 
making the same movement on the opposite : and ; 
she may then perform th: high step, dewble slep, si 


cle, and using the same means as 
round.” 

It is a sad thing to confess ourselves behind the . 
lights, the illamination, and the phi > of the 
age in which we live ; but in this we neves 
conceal the truth, and we do confess that we prefea 
hop-skip-and-jump to all Si Voarino’s Calistheaig 
improvements. He, indeed, in his conclusion, refers 
us to ancient authorities, and tells us that “ Heredi- 
cus, instructer of the great physician Hippocrates,waa 
master of one of the Grecian Palsestric, or Gy: 
and frequently remarked, that the females under 
tuition attained the enviable enjoyment of an uniater 
rupted flow of health and spisits.” But against the 


Will Signor Voarino contest with us, that Socrates 
would have liked to have had Xantippe a perfect mie 
tress of her hands, her feet, and canes and sticks? — 
able to employ them with every possible degree 
agility and force? We presume he will not go to this 
extremity, even in support of his own system of Vie- 
ago making. And if he quotes the ancients, why 
does not te urge their example,also ;—that we 

have our fair dames rubbed all over with oil to reades — 
them slippery to adverse grasp,—why not gymnes, i, 
we are to have perfect gymnasia? Not wishing t@ 
have matters carried to such a pitch, even by “pre 
Vate tuition,” yea though it were made, for 

and propriety’s sakes, past of the office of confessors 8 
Roman Catholic countries, or in rotestant laade & 
piece of the church discipline,—we are sorry that OF 
must raise our voice against the Calisthenic ameliers- 
tion of our charming countrywomen. They eve so de* 
lightful as they are, that we would not for the world 





sal corporeal agility; base-ball, a ponsuch for eyes 
‘and arms; ledies’ toilet, for vivacity and appreben- 


run any risk of spoiling, or evea ing them. Ab 
any rate, let the experiment be tried ia 
the master’s own lapd- for mstance, Italy. Let a 
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though culled “ Simple Pace,” is not at ail simple 

to our apprehension. . * 
* Simple Pace. + ‘The pupils being p ona line, 3 

and in the position described for the performance ef | 
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sag slep, and the galloping pace, running the same cit- _ 
in the fying © 


obscure Herodicus wo would set the mighty Socrates? — 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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ian women made athletic, which they sure- 
2 or they must be far more than matches 
for the men—and if the process succeed with them,we 
will consent to its introduction among the barbarian 
fawilies of Great Britain.—{ London Literary Gaz.) 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 


















































































: é u AS IT REGARDS 
na THY ONCE, THE EUNE TH OU EDICINE. 
Although some of the New-Yorkers may fee 
disposed to allow that some of their progenitors 
in Holland might possibly be plodding mathema- 
ticians, or dictionary makers, oF anna-ists, - 
etate-paper-collectors, pf ter mig - 
be distinguished, as was pm. 
graphy ; hat to hint to an admirer of Knickerbocker 
that the Dutch were eminent in the Fine rts, he 
would laugh in your face, and declare it imposs!- 
ble in the nature of things: yet the derided 
Dutchmen have been, for ages, as much superior 
to the English in the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Music, as wa English now are superior tous. 
: 1 to facts. 
Winn Baglish have been indebted to the Dutch 
tor all the fine portraits of their kings and queens, 
and for all the finest decorations of their palaces, 
and seats of their nobility. I would here premise 
that J mean by Holland, Belgium, which includes 
Autwerp as well as Brussels. : 
Nicholas Hilliard was the first native painter 
England ever had to whom a crowned head 
would condescend to sit fora portrait. He paint- 
ed Queens Elizabeth and Mary. Then came 
Isaac Oliver, who painted Cromwell, and then 
Dobson, and when you have said thus much of 
English painters, you have said all, unless you 
would mention Thornhill and Hogarth. Ths 
rest who ornamented the palaces and castles of 
the monarchs and nobles of England,were Dutch- 
men. At Whitehall, yousee the works of Ru- 
bens, of Antwerp, and in Buckingham-house, 
where the best paintings are Dutch, all those 


painted in the reign of Charles first, were from 
the hands of a Dutchman, Vandyke, who wasa 
pupil of Rubens ; and those voluptuous pictures 
of gay courtiers, and half-naked beauties, in the 
reign of the profligate Charles second, were the 
productions of another Dutchman, Sir Peter 
Lely, who was born atthe Hague. Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, was not quite a Dutchman, for he was 
born at Lubec ; but studied in the school of the 
famous Rembrant. Koeller was state painter to 
Charles second, and to James second ; he was al- 
so painter to William third, Queen Ann, and 
Geofge the first ; and has been celebrated by Ad- 
dison and other celebrated writers. It therefure 
appears that there were no native painters in 
England to compare with the Dutch artists, until 
the time of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who greatly ad- 
mired their works. — 
Sculpture is dependent on the same principles 
with painting. Atthe period we speak of, Eng- 
jand had no uative statuary. Steevens, an emi- 
nent sculptor, painter,and medallist, was a Dutch- 
man. He made the figures on the tomb of the 
Earl of Suffolk, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
You may see copies of his fine medals in the 
Histoire Metallique des Pays Bas, published by 
Von Loon. While Sculpture was flourishing in 
the Low Countries, England was destitute of that 
branap of the Gine arts, so that when they erected 
the monument, near London bridge, they sent to 
Holstein for Cains Gabriel Cibber, father of Colley 
Cibber, to execute the basso relievo on the pedes- 
tal of that noble column. ‘The figures of the two 
(unatics over the gate of Bedlam were from his 
chisel, So much was England indebted to 
Datch and German genius, for almost the only 
specimens of the fine arts in Britain. ‘ 
_ But, reader, visit Holland itself if you wish to 
sce the wonders of the pencil and the chisel. In 
the single building of the Stadt-house of Amster- 
dam, the painter and sculptor may find enough 
to employ their study and attention for months. 
There is one large picture representing a con- 
vivial meeting between the Spaniards and the 
Dutch at the peace, that contains, according to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, some of the finest portraits 
in the world. k at some of the Sea Pieces and 
be astonished at the power of paint,—of imitative 
light and shade. Contemplate the knowledge 
shewn in the representation of the ships, where 
two of them have the wind blowing in opposite 
directions,—to shew that a squall has struck one 
of them, and not yet reached the other. You 
see the shaking sail, and almost hear the rattling 
of the blocks and the roaring of the gust. Look 
at the other Sea Piece, and observe the discrimi- 
nation between deep and shallow water, and the 
waves and surf running up on the beach. Be- 
hold also the breakers tumbling over rocks. Noise 
only is wanting to make the deception complete. 
Tell me whether that basket of flowers on that 
marble table, be real flowers, and real marble, or 
paint. But, says the drilled connoisseur, these 
indeed shew the wonderful art of colouring ; but 
these pictures of still-life are an inferior species 
of painting, and like the Capuchin Chapel, now 
exhibiting in this city, contain nothing of the 
grando of the Italians in their human fig- 
ures. Look then at those picturesof men and 
women by Rembrant, and bow your head to the 
genius of a self taught Dutchman, who was born 
in a mill, and who had no access to the samples 
of Greece, Rome, or modern Italy. Can you be- 
lieve that is in the power of paint, of the light and 
shade of artificial coloring, to cause that smooth 
surface of canvass to deceive thus your senses ? 
Sir Joshua Reynolds who (if he was not the best 
painter that ever lived, was an acmirable judge 
of painting,) telle us, in some of his lectures, that 
the best and most perfect portraits in the world are to 
be found in A m; and refers, as a proof of 
it, to the large picture by Vander Helst, in the 
stadthouse of the capitalof Holland, which we 
have already mentioned. 
Ifany young man should wish to know the 
opinion of an old one, who has contemplated 
paintings more than the knowledge is worth to 
him, he is welcome to it. 
Instead of going first to Italy, go to Holland, 
and there diligently study not only “the grammar 
ef the art,” but the plain reading of it, and then 
its rhetoric, and its oratory ; but not its poetry, 
for that he must go to Italy. From Holland let 
him pass on to the electoral palace at Dusseldorp, 
and there learn to distinguish between real origi- 
nal paintings by Rembrant, and the works of his 
pilsand imitators. Above all, let him gaze till 
is eyes ache at the picture of the fallen—or 
rather falling angels, by Rubens! After this he 
may go to Italy to see some of the Brobdingnagian 
paintings of Michael Angelo and Raphael. But 
for a young American painter to go directly hence 
to Rome to learn his art, is like attempting to in- 
struct a foreigner in the English language and 
literature, by giving him to read and study first, 
hakspeare and Milton. You may, be sure, make 
na terrible fine painter, and a dreadful good 
artist, who will return bome, and starve ; but 
= lives to enjuy the laudatu ret algit, he 


—————“‘ condemned 
Without on equal and anthout e judge 


Politics. 
mond, studied there ; the sons of ser old enemy 
Lord Bute, and also the famous John Wilkes were 
of that University—and many others—sons of 


But l must restrain with only remarking, that the 
Roman school of painting could imagine better 
than the Dutch; while the latter observed common 
nature better, and expressed it with more accura- 
cy than the [talian. 
to the American painter, isu point not yet deter- 
mined. 


Which is the most valuable 


As it regards the Medical Art and Science, Hol- 


land stood she very first medical school in the 
world for more than a century. 
years the famous Herman Boerhaave shone the 
glory of the physical world, and Leyden the first 
of. medical schools. In the history of medicine 
down to this day, Boerhaave, take him a!! in all, 
still stands at the very head cf the teachers of 
medicine, if we except from it that of surgery ; 
his volume of Aphorisms containing more medi- 
cal knowledge, for that day, than any book of its 
size that ever came before the public. That great 
man died in 1737. 


During thirty 


Leyden was also a famous school for Law and 
America’s friend, the Duke of Rich- 


English noblemen. ‘There were seldom less than 
a duzen Russian Princes and Noblemen at that 
seminary, sent there by the Sovereign and under 
the special direction of the Russian Ambassador, 
who resides at the Hague, which is !ess than ten 
miles distance from Leyden. They are seldom 
without German Princes, an Polish Noblemen ; 


and there is an entire college of Hungarians, 
chiefly protestant students of Divinity. And in 
mentioning distinguished men, we muy add, the 


last, though not the least, the President, John 
Quincy Jidams, was a student at that famous seat 
of learning. ey 

In the first memorial presented to their High 
Mightinesses the States General of Holland, and 
to the Priuce of Orange, by the late President 
Adams, on 19th April, 1781, he says to them— 

“If there was ever among nations a natural 
alliance, one may be formed between the two 
republics. The first planters of the four northern 
states found in this country (flolland) an asylum 
from persecution, and resided here (Leyden, from 
which city the memorial is dated) from the year 
1608 to 1620. They have ever entertained, and 
have transmitted to posterity, a grateful reme:n- 
brance of that protection and hospitality.” 

—"“ Asimilitude of. religion, although it is 
not deemed so essential in this, asin former ages, 
to the alliance of nations, is still, as it ever will 
he thought, a desirable circumstance. Now it 
may be said with truth, that there are no two na- 
tions, whose worship, doctrine, and discipline, 
ure more alike, than those of the two republics.” 

“ A similarity in the forms of government, is 
usually considered as another cifcumstance, 
which renders alliances natural ; and although 
the constitutions of the two republics are not per- 
fectly alike, there is yet analogy enough between 
them, to make a connection easy in this respect.” 

—— “ The originals of the two republics are 
so much alike, that the history of one seems but 
a transcript of the other, so that every Dutch- 
man instructed in the subject, muat pronounce 
the American revolution just and neceseary, or 
pass a censure upon the greatest actions of his 
immortal ancestors.” 

“ If, therefore, an analogy of religion, govern- 
ment, original manners, and the most extensive 
commercial interests, can form a ground and an 
invitation to political connections, the undersign- 
ed flatters himself, that in all these particulars, 
the union is so obviously natural, that there has 
seldom been a more distinct designation of Provi- 
dence to any two distant nations to unite them- 
selves together.” 

To these solemn and weighty sentiments of the 
former President Adams may be added the -fact, 
that Holland was the government next after 
France, that acknowledged our independence, 
and lent us In consequence of which 
England declared war against the Dutch, and 
stripped them of their islands and most of their 
foreign possessions. nd is this a to be 
derided and ridiculed by ignorance and folly 2 

We avoid touching the catalogue of their learn- 
ed men. We should hardly know where to be- 
gin orend. Grotius appears to us prominent, 
because he happens to be more known. Printers 
throughout the world, especially in America, 
where their growth is so rank and luxuriant, 
ought to regard Holland with veneration and 
gratitude, seeing that country gave them the rs 
Artium Omnium conservatriz ;* and they are in 
duty bound to rap hard the knuckles of every re- 
creant wit who shall disgrace himself by attempt- 
ing to ridicule or undervalue that wonderful 
country Holland, and those surprizing people the 
Dutch; who have been among the nations of 
Europe, what the amphibious beavers aré among 
quadrupeds. Canspripes. 


* The preserving art of all other arts. 
ae SS 
Ife who doth take offence before ‘tis meant, 
Is,iv himself, offending. Sir, it dwelt aot 
Within my thought to anger you. 

“Carns.” The editor of the Literary Ca- 
pet has wrought himself up to a tremendous pas- 
sion with us for publishing a communication en- 
titled “A Carp,” and which he supposes to be 
written by ourself—an insinuation, by the way, 
which the writer of the Card will not think much 
to the honor of his style. He charges us,—pre- 
suming on our being the author of the unfortu- 
nate “Carp,”—with attempting to burlesque a 
Card which it seems he had published in a previ- 
ous number of his paper, signed by a committee 
of Capt. Partridge’s Cadets, and, after drubbing 
us soundly for the supposed offence, informs us 
that he shall consult his own pleasure relative to 
giving publicity to cards, without asking our con- 
sent or regarding our sneers or anathemas. Now 
all this is very clever, and we cannot but approve 
of the courage of the Cadet in pursuing such an 
independent course—maugre the wrath of the 
New-England Galaxy. We have but a word or 
two to say in extenuation of our offence. We as- 
sure the editor of the Cadet, that we are not en- 
titled to the credit ofa single line in The Card 
which has excited his anger; and furthermore, 
we have not, up to this moment, (Wedneeday, 
May 2, 1 o’clock, P. M.) seen the Card which-he 
says be published in his paper, and which he 
charges us with having burlesqued. However 
strange it may seem to him, we never heard of it, 
till we read his objurgation. As to our corres- 
pondent, he might, or he might not, have made 
allusion to the Cadets’ Card ; but we have some 
doubts of even his knowing that he was writing 
a burlesque on any particular publication ; for 





in an obseure country village to the northward of 
Boston, immediately preceding his sending his 
Card for the Galaxy. 


A Jumper. Gentle reader, did you ever see a 


jumper? If you say “O la! uo”—then [ must 


describe it. A jumper is a queer sort of a vehi- 
cle, occasionally to be seen in this mountainous 
region, and, if we are not misinformed, is not en- 
tirely unknown among the rapid improvements 
of New-York. It is, properly speaking, an apolo- 
gy fora sleigh. ‘Two long poles, cut upon the 
spur of the occasion, and usually denuded of the 
bark, form both the thills and-the runners. These 
are sometimes hewed down thin in that part 
which is to form the bend of the runner ; but at 
other times are left the whole length, of their 
original thickness, and the thill and runner are 
merely one straight piece of wood. In the latter 
case, the propriety of the term, jumper, is very ap- 
parent ; for the vehicle partakes of the jolting 
motion of the horse, when going at speed, and 
besides has a motion of its own, by the hinder 
part jumping over the bumps and into the cavi- 
ties of the road, insomuch that whoever rides in 
one must be fully convinced of its jumping dispo- 
sition. Sometimes it is accommodated with a 
body, bearing a distant resemblance to that of a 
sleigh ; at other times, a large box, auch as mer- 
chants use for transporting goods, is fastened on, 
and in this the votaries of busivess or pleasure, 
male and female, on many 

“ a dreary winter's day,” 

bestow themselves. Thus accommodated, those 
who ate fond either of the jolting or freezing pro- 
cess, muy be as fully gratified as they could in 
the most elegant and expepsive sleigh. Young 
men and maidens, likewise, may go to the altar of 
Hymen in a jumper, and, for aught we know, 
find the torch of the god burn atierwards as 
warm and bright, as ifthey had not jumped, by 
means of a jumper, to the consummation of their 
wishes.—[Berkshire American. } 


A commercial traveller lately left an article of 
his wardrobe at an Inn,and wrote to the chamber- 
maid to forward it to him by the coach; he re- 
ceived the following answer : 
I hope, dear Sir, you'll not feel hurtt— 
IN frankly tell you all about it; 
T've made a shift of your old shirt, 
And you must make a shift withvut if. 
A woman in the country went for a pound of 
candles, when, to her astonishment aud mortifi- 
cation, she was informed that they had risen a 
penny in the pound since she last purchased 
them. “ Why,” * what can be the cause of such 
an exorbitant rise as a penny ?” * J can’t tell,” 
says the man, “but I believe it is principally 
owing to the war.” “ Why,curse them,” cried 
she, “do they fight by candlelight 2?” 


Rervusticanism. When Six William Draper, 
of Junius memory, was in Philadelphia, about 
the period of the Revolutionary war, he frequent- 
ed the Coffee House, south west corner of Mar- 
ket and Front-streets. A citizen well known by 
the mock title of Duke W——, walked in before 
him, and taking off his hat to wipe the perspira- 
tion from his head, Sir William requested him 
not to be so ceremonious asto be uncovered be- 
fore him. Me take off my hat to you, (was the 
reply,) I'd have you know, I would’nt take it off 
for your master. 


Reuicion. It wasan admirable and true say- 
ing of Plutarch, “ That a city may as well be 
built in the air, as a commonwealth or kingdom 
be either constituted or preserved without the 
support of religion.—([Porteus.] 


Beuier. Zealous men are ever displaying to 
yuu the strength of their belief, while judicions 
men are shewing vou the grounds of it.—[{Shen- 
stone’s Works, N. 2.] 

= ———____] 
LITERARY NOTICE. 

The subscriber, in connexion with other Book- 
sellers, proposes to publish a volume correspond- 
ing in character to the popular works, which ap- 
pear annually in London and Paris, under the 
titles of “ Souvenir,” “ Amulet,” “ Forget Me 
Not,” &c. It is to consist wholly of original 
pieces, of a lively character, in prose and verse, 
extending to from one to twenty pageseach. It 
is particularly desired that it may embrace inter- 
esting sketches and tales, illustrative of American 
history, scenery and manners. 

It is proposed that the title of the work be, 
The Token, a Christmas and New- Year's Gift, for 
1828. As the publishers are anxions to have it 
take a high rank among works of this sort, they 
particularly invite the contributions of persons of 
taste. A premium of One Hundred Dollars, or a 
Medal of that value, will be given for the best 
original Tale, and the same for the best Poem ; 
the awards to be made by gentlemen, whose 
names will be l:ereafter published. 

The work will be published simultaneously at 
Boston, New-York, and Philadelphia. Com- 
munications for it to be addressed to the sub- 
scriber, before the first of June next, or if more 
convenient, to W. B. Gilley, New-York, or H. 
Huntington, jr. Hastford. 8. G. Gooprica, 

No. 141, Washington-street. 


Masonit Calendar, 
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Monitor Lodge, Wak Monday. 
St. —— Somer, ae 
Rural, Quincy, “ 
Mownt Vernon, Belchertown, “s 
Union, Nantucket, * 
Corinthian, Concord, bd 
Liberty, Beverly, * 
Aurora, Leomiaster, ” 
cow, Charlestown, Tuesday. 
Middlesex, Framiogham, 6 
Union, Dorchester, * 
Cassia, Medfield, x 
Good Samaritan, Reading, * 
Jerusalem, Northampton, * 
Unity, Ipswich, * 
Republican, Gill, ⸗ 
Bethesda, Brighton, * 
Portland, rtland, dnesd. 
Philanthropic, Marblehead, - 
Jordan, Danvers. * 
St. Alban’s, Wrentham, “ 
Mount Hermon, Malden, * 
Norfolk Union, Randolph, - 
Saco, Saco, 8 
Harmony, Northfield, * 
St. Andrew’s, Boston, Tharsday. 
Hiram, —— a 
Merrimack, Haverhill, a 
Mount Moriah, South Reading, “ 
Constellation, Dedham, = 
Pentucket, Chelmsford, 8 
Washington, Rosbary, * 
Rising Star, Stoughton, “ 
Meridian, Needham, Friday. 
Old Colcny, Hingham, * 
Mount Zien, R. A. C. Stoughton, Monday. 
Marriages, 


In this city, Mr. Simeon H. Lewis to Miss Martha Earle; Mr. Nav 
thaniel Everett to Miss Sally Pray ; Mr. Edvard Augustus Skarry to 
Miss Rebecca Davis. ‘ 

“fn South Boston, Mr. Joseph N. Peirce to Miss Sucan RB. Paste. 

At Lechmere Poiut, Mr. loseph 6. Rogers to Miss Abicai! K. Rieh- 


ardsua. 
In Salem, Mr. Danic} Willett, jr. to Wiss Hannah Caliw-il. 
In Gloucester, Capt. Nathani 





we know that he had been for eight or ten days 


jel Rogers to Muss Fancew Hortre : Mr 
Zedaloa Rust to Miss Harriet Emerton 


Peaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Mary Dell, aged 33; Johu Brovas Tiliesten, aged 
6 vears. 

‘lu Dorchester, Mrs. Lydia Gardner, aged 51. 

In Sudbury, Mrs. Jerusha Gleason, are d 30 

In Hawley, Mr. Josiah Hunt, aged 99. 

In Reading, Majur Joseph Bartua, aged 20. 

In Mar'boru’, Mr. Robert Worsely. 

In Powfret, Conn. Capt. Peter Cuauingham, formerly of Boston, 
aged 76. 

In Cheshire, Conn. Gen. Andrew Hull, aged e8. 


PTS) ry — 
ELE A EUR. 
MR. KILNER®S BENEFIT. 
FFHIS EVENING, Friday, May 4, will be pre- 
sented, first time in Boston, Morton's new 
Comedy, called 
ASCH OOL FOR GR OWN C HILDREN. 
The entertainment to conclude with the laughable 
Farce of the 

IR ISHMAN IN’ L ON D ON. 
NVOTICE. 
HE copartnership heretofore existing be!.ween the 
subscribers under the firm of Ropert Roorr- 
son & Co. was dissolved on the Sist March last by 
mutual consent. The unsettled business of the con- 
cern will be adjusted by R. Rogerson at No. 33, 
South Market strect. ROBERT ROGERSON, 
OLIVER ELDREDGE, 














April 12. — 
Copartnership Formed. 
Rosert Rocerson having taken into copartner- 
ship his brother, Hanpes Rogerson, the business 
will be coatinued under the firm of R. KocErson & 
Co. at No. 38, South Market street. R.R. & Co. will 
as usual make advances on consiznments of Domestic 
Goods. ROBERT ROGERSON, 
HANDEL ROGERSON. 
Boston, April 12, 1827. 
- O1aver Exprinet has taken Store No. 17, Mer- 
chants’? Row, where he will continue the American 
Goods Commission business. May 4. 


LONDON BOOKS. 


UNROE & FRANCIS, have received the fol- 
LYE lowing Euglish Books,which they sell at their 
usual low rates. 


BYKON'S Works, in one vol. Svo. Paris edition. 
MOORE'S Works, 1 vol. 8vo. Paris edition. 
VANDERHOOGH TI'S Hebrew Bible. 

HOWARD'S Beauties of Literature, collected from 
White, Cowper, Mackensic, Burke, Byron, Beat- 
tie, Clarendon, and thirty others. 14 vols. pub- 
lished, with an elegant plate. 

Cropen’s Concornnance, in one royal 8vo. volume. 

DopDRIDGE’s Expositor, in one royal Ovo. vol. 

Jonnson’s Wonks complete, with plates, in 2 vols. 

Hume, Smollet, aod Miller’s History of Eugland, in 

3 vols. Svo. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, io 
4 vols. 8vo. 

Ferguson’s History of Rome, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Gillie’s History of Greece, 1 vol. Svo. 

The British Drama, uearly 190 plays, in 2 vols. Svo. 
with plates. 

The Diamond Poets, in 3 vols. 12mo. consisting of 
all the works of the British Poets. 

Modern British Poets, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. 

Poems and Remains of Henry Kirke White. 

Aiken’s Select British Poets, 1 vol. Svo. boards and 
calf. 

Arabian Nights Ratertainments, with 140 engravirgs, 
1 vol. 8vo. 4 
British Novelist ; containing Peregrine Pickie, Hum- 
pbrey Clinker, Roderic Random, Count Fathom, 
Launacelot Greaves, Tristram Shandy, Sentimental 
Journey, Gulliver's Travels, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Tom Jones, Jonathan Wild, Amelia, Joseph An- 

drews, &c. Mc. Rc. 8vo. with 71 engravings. 

Byron’s Childe Harold, complete, 2 handsome vols. 

Bacon's Worke, 10 vols. calf. 

Barrow’s Sermons, 5 vols. Svo. 

Berthollet on Dyeing, translated by Dr. Ure, with 
engravings. 

Burkit{’s Expositor, 4to. calf. 

Elmes*s General Biographical Dictionary of the Fine 
Arts, with an explanation of the terms used in the 
art of Painting, Architecture, and Engraving, in all 
their various branches, 1 vol. Svo. bd. 

BOOKS IN ELEGANT SILK BINDINGS. 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. Extracts from the 

British Poets. Blair's Sermons, 3 vols. Beauties of 

Byron, Blair, Burke, Sheridan, Beattie, White, Ches- 

terfield, Bacon, Burns, &c. Sir William Jones’s Let- 

ters. Johnson’s Sermons. Franklin’s Essays. Mon- 

tague’s Letters, &c. &c. all fine London editions. 
Auso,—Ladies’ Albums in silk bindiugs, very beau- 

tiful.. : March 9. 


PIANO FORTES—Selling at Cost. 
HIRTY PIANO FORTES, now in complete order, 
for sale at reduced prices, in consequence of the 
owner’s determination to close this branch of business 
with as little delay as possible. Purchasers will find 
it to their advantage tu call at the Piano Forte Ware- 
house, under the Pantheon Hall, next to Boylston 
Market, as a better opportunity to make a selection 
may never again occur. The instruments will be 
warranted good, and to stand in tune equal to avy 
ever offered for sale, and inferior to none in poiat of 
tone and: workmanship, as pronounced by those who 
are well acquainted with the article. Should the Pia- 
no Fortes chance to prove other than perfect, the pur- 
chaser shall be at liberty to return the same free of 
expense at any time within one year from the date of 
purchase. 

N.B. The maker of the above Piano Fortes, Mr. 
JOHN OSBORN, will positively discontinue manu- 
facturing after the above ehall be sold. 

Also, for sale as above, two second hand Piano 
Fortes. 6w April 27. 


DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16, house next to the new 
Congregational Church, Green-street. 
Sept. 15. eptf 


SPELLING BOOKS. 
OLBROOK & FESSENDEN, Brattleboro’ Vt. 
continue to publish and offer for sale, WEB- 
STER’S SPELLING BOOK, wholesale and retail. 
This is the best edition now in market. 
To those who prefer Walker's system of orthography 
and gee ie they offer COBB'S SPELLING 
BOOK, entitled * A just standard for pronouncing 
the English Language,” &c. ‘This ie emphatically a 
spelling (not reading) book, and is conformed in spel- 
ling and pronunciation strictly to the principles of J. 
Walker, as the literary standard of our country. No 
other Spelling Book published in the Union, has been 
conformed to these principles, although many have 
assumed them as their standard. To prove its superi- 
or merits over any now in use a comparison is invited 
with Bentley, Marshall, Sears, Cummings, and all the 
“thousand and one” attempted improvements. Mar- 
shall has copied many of Webster's tables rerbatim, 
and nearly all the difference between the two Spell- 
ing Books is, that he has added to Webster's ortho- 
graphy Walker's orthoepy, so that it agrees with 
neither Webster’: nor Walker's Dictionary. The in 
quirer will fiad by examination that the tables in 
Marshall correspond with those inWebster in number, 
in the words, spelling, and every other material point, 
so much so that the publishers r-commend it by stating 
that a/ wil! class with Websier, Why then not nse 
Websters. If you ose Marshall you must have all 
Webster's errours and nu:acrous variations fiom Wal- 
ker. Where then is the boasted improvement ? The 
following obsetvations will show. Sec Table XXX. 
p- 81, which is a list of words preceded by this rule 
—* Words in which ¢i, f1, si, andcie are pronounced 
she,” &c. In this table are placed perfinacious and 
pestélentic!, Does Mr. Marshall mean these should 

















be called per-shena-ciour and prs-she-lenetial 2? In} 


an 


table XXXII. pp. 83 and $4, the rale at the head is, 
ei and (1, when each forms a syllable, are equiva- 
lent to she, &c. Under this rule Mr. Marshall places 
ad-ven-ti-tioug, af-ti ũ cial, pol-i-ti-cian, par-ti-tion, 
a-rith-me-ti-cian, pe-ti tion, math-e-ma-ti-ciaa, and 
many more. Accofding to the rule jt would be, ad- 
ven-she-tious, ar-she-fi-tial, &c. Does Mr. Marshall 
suppose this is proper iastruction to make our chil- 
dren (according to his rule) polishecians, arithme- 
shecians, mathemashecians, Kc. or that auch instruc- 
tion will not prove, if not pessikelential, or at least ag 
arshe ficial parshction wall between good English, and 


! the language he teaches. Mr. M. gives ao rule for the 


sounds of the consonants. For the necesele of these 


| sounds being given, take the letter n, which has two 


sounds, one as in man, and anothet as in Aang, thi 
Kc. He has entireiy overlooked this second souad 

n, and the words wherein it occurs are mingled with- 
out regard in histables. See pp. 21, 25, 27, 29, 3!, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 49, 49,53, 54,91, 106. How is the 
pupil to know that A has but one sound and is silent 
alterr’ that phas the sound of b in some words? 
thats has four sounds 2 that ¢ has three and some- 
times souncs like sh ?—Childfen are not crilicks and 
Cannot correct these errours. 

Sears professes to follow Walker scrupulously. Dis 
rule, p. 11, is, * artificial unaccented eyllables, dis- 
tinguished by a period being placed at the end, must 
be pronounced long, as su teide, &c. 5 all others 
short, us no-fice.” Then now shall we prooosncd 
uproar, p. 27, up-rore or up ravs; parcelain, p. 6%, 
per-ce-lane or porete-line ; interview, p. 72, in-ler ti, 
ineler-ve or in ter-ru ; Monday, p. 5, Mon da ot Mon- 
de, &c. Asallthe vowels are in Roman we have 00 
means of judging. tle says gh is generally sitent at the 
end of a word of syllable, or when followed by ¢. How 
then cau we know that gh is silent in nigh, weigh, 
weight, Sc. or that itis pronounced like f in lough, 
rough, &c. when those leiters are in all cases in 
man whether silent or not? “GA ay 9 the 
preceding vowel.” Does it in tough, laugh, &ee 
“LL, between @ and m, is rilent.” Is it in realm 
How are we to know that Lis sileat in calve and halre, 
and sounded in saire (as he makes no distinction) ex- 
cept ** by the dim light of nature 7 In the nutherous 
terminations ery aud ory, he has placed the ¢ in the’ 
last syllable precisely like Webster, and bas thereby 
given e and o their long souad agreeably to Webster, 
instead efu short in accordance with Walker. He 
has also varied from Walker's Dictionary in spelling, 
pronouncing ant accen(ualing in a variety of instan- 
ces; and what rendeis these variations singular, not 
to say ridiculous, iz, he has in erry case, in which he 
deviates from Walker, ** whose pronunciation is seru- 
pulously followed,” perfectly agreed with Webster, 
of whom he speaks so diminutively in his preface ! 

Bentley, Cumming; aud others have committed 
similar errours. While such systems as'these are put 
into the hands of youth we must expect the vexation 
of learning aud untearaing lesson after lesson. But 
not to dwell upon the defects of others, some of the 
merits of Mr. Cobb’s Book will be stated—and we de- 
Sy any oe to show a varia‘ion from the true Dictionary 
of Walser. The spelling iessons in Mr. Cobb's book 
comprise 15491 words taken from Walker's Diction- 
ary, and about 200 words marked with au asterisk (*) 
which are used by correct writers and speakers and 
not found in Walker—in all 13691!—Sears contains 
6838 ; Marshall 6780 ; Cummings and others about 
the same nuinber.—Cobb’s therefore contains more 
than lwice as many words ag any other spelling book 
now in use. ‘The omission by cther authors of va- 
tious words used in common conversation and writing 
(a very important consideration) and the insertion of 
extraneous matter, such as extensive reading lessons, 
containing words not in the spelling lessons, thereby 
rendering them reading rather thaw spelling books ; 
together with systems of arithuetic, &c. has had a 
very injurious tendency. 

The key to the pronunciation is simplified, plain, 
and more fully illustrated than in any other book. 

The Alphabet is orgenigsed in av improved manner ; 
the vowels, being simple sounds, are placed first ; 
those consonants which are followed by g rowel to con- 
vey their sounds, are placed next, as bemg next in 
ease and simplicity ; those consonants which are pre- 
ceded by a vowel are next in order ; and so in suc- 
cessivn to the filth lesson, which is compoeed of the 
irregular consonants, (A, w,z, and y). ‘This organi- 
zation enables the young mind to acquire the 
names and sounds with greater precision and 
expedition, and is not burdened by jifty twa 
confused objects of sound and charucter at once 
The different sounds ofthe termination ed are exhibit- 
ed, with rules for pronunciation. (‘This ss an impor 
tant improvement.) Directions are also given when 
to pronounce fu like shu, as in nature (natshure.} 
This does not appear to be always understood as wa 
frequently hear op por-tu ni ly pronounced op-por- 
tshu-at-iy, which is not correct. 

Limits will not permit a statement of all the im 
provemeuts in this book. ‘These enumerared wilt 
perhaps have the desired effect, which is to induce 
those engaged in education fo compare liis with other 
books of like kind. \t may be well here to say that 
the small Dictionaries denominated Walker's are er- 
roneous in many respects, and vary from each other 
in numérour instances. Mr. Walker never abridged 
his dicttonery. ‘These variations have Leen the cause 
of confusion among those who assume his dictionary 
as their standard. These facts should be considered 
andl a reference made to Walker's principles in order 
to judge of Cobb’s book. ior this reason Mr. Cobb 
bas inserted a list of such words as they disagree upoy 
iu his book. 

There may be also claimed for this book the in. 
feriour but not insignificant merit of neat typograph- 
ical execution. It will certainly chalienge compari- 
son with any other work of like kind in appearance as 
wellas matter. On a fair and candid comparison 
with other books are res:ed its claims to patronage, 

“* Examine thoroughly and impartially,then judge.” 
A long list of unmeaning recommendations are not 
annexed, as it is presumed every one knows how easy 
they are to be obtained; but the following notice 
from the American Journal of Education, a highly 
meritorious work which is exclusively devoted to the 
subject of education, is iuserted to show how the work 
is received by persons acquainted with the subject. 
Should any one, however, wish to see such reconi- 
mendations, they are referred toa handbill, which 
may be seen at any place where the book is sold. 

H From the American Juurnal of Educativn. 

* This Spelling Book has peculiar claims to at- 
teotion. * © © © Mr. Cobb might, we think, 
have dane a sigyal service to education by publishing 
a corrected abridgment uf Walker's Dictionary, or « 
vocabulary of disputed or doubtful words. He has 
evidently bestowed much attention on such subjects ; 
and even his spelling book wears a formidable ait of 
authority from the labour and researcn by which it is 
characterised. ‘The tables annexed are uncommonly 
full and accurate. The whole work indeed is highly 
creditable to the author's intelligence and industry.” 

To jodzæe of the correctness of these remarks all 
that is necessary is to compare it with the large Dic- 
‘tionary of Mr. Walker, and it will not be found te 
vary from it in a single point. 

frThe above BOOKS are also sould by Stacy B. 
Collins, Collins & Co., and David Felt, New-York ; 
Wait, Green, & Co, Nash & Hey wood, Lemnel 
| Blake, and William Parker, & Co., Boston; Thomas 
B. Brooks, Portland, and Putuam & Drake, Saco, 
Maine ; Isaac Hill, Concord, Childs & Sparhawk, 
Portsmouth, Samuel C. Stevens, Dover, and Joba 
Prentiss, Keene, N. H.; A. Pheips& J. Denio, Green- 
fieid, and Simcon Butler, Nerthampton, Mass. 4 5. 
Babcock, New-Haven, O. D Cook & Co.. and Good- 
win & Co., Hartford, and Themas Robinson, Nos- 
wich, Coa. ; F. P. Walton, Montpelier, S. Ide and P. 
Merrifeld, Windsor: Wm. Fay, Rotland; E. & T. 
Mills, Burtingten ¢ Moses Ayres, Milton; Jonathan 
Hazar, Middlebury. and C. Goodrich, Castleton, Vt. 
Knowlton & Rice, Watertown, and Thayer, Whit- 
comb & Co., Waddington, New-York ; O. 








Kendell, 
and Brewer & Wilcox, l'rovidence, R. 1. ; E. T. Mot- 
rill, Belfast, Me. May 4 
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[From the Nantucket Iaquirer.) 
THE SPECTRE OF THE ROPE WALK. 
By the blue and yellow haze of a midnight 
jamp—at a moment, O! complaisant reader— 
—when all thy senses are absorbed in dreamy 








‘darkness, lulled by the soporific smorzando of thy 


nasal cornicle—when the pageantry of life is to 
thee anihility ; and time and space and things 
thereunto pertaining, are all resolved into a shape- 
less lump of oblivion—when thy recumbent 
brow, whether at noon-day crowned with gor- 
geons diadems or surmounted by a greasy tar- 
paulin, is happy enjoying an utter negation of 
earthly care,ant resting in ‘the fathomless vacuum 
of sleep—when 

“ Past twelve o'clock”=the drowsy watchman bawls, 

‘as Peter Pindar hath it—and when, as inditeth 
the same poet, 
From murky vaults 
The dough-faced spectres do crowd forth, 

blinking and gibbering at each other like witches 
in a thunder-squall—lo! the plodding historian 
sitteth down to the relation of a veritable tale, 
that shall make thy muscles tu tremble, and thy 
scalp to tumefy with amazement. 

Somewhere in the neighborhood of the anno 
domini one thousand eight hundred and blank, 
there came into this port a barque from the 
realins of Ching Houg Fohi, lord of the celestial 
empire, where groweth tea and bandanas. A- 
mong the souls on board, was that of Boshong 
Hushi, surnamed Je, 2 mandarin of the seven- 
teenth grade, escaped from the perils of degrada- 
tion from his caste, and from the tongnes of three 
wooden-shod wives. Upon his tunic there were 
silver buttons curiously wrought, and innumer- 
able threads of gaudy coloured silk were inter- 
woven among the coinpartments of his grotesque 
turban. His projecting cheek bones compressed 
nose, liberal mouth beset with teeth of bronze 

“ like angéls visits, few, and far between”— 
united to a complexion of sedate sallowness, gave 
him altogether an affecting and ghastly interest 
among inquisitive and anxious beholders. 

With his camphor-woodl tranks and other 
valuables; he at length debarked ; and, after idly 
wandering for some months amidst the populace 
aud the sands, he became penniless and discon- 
tented. He sighed in secret for his country ; and 
he lamented in public the absence of his consorts, 
whose very scolding in classical Chinese, was to 
him far preferable to the outlandish jargon that 
fell so constantly upon the thin tympanun: of his 
little oriental auricle. He thought of tea and 
tamarinds, and ruminated on rice and river 
water-~articles ofimport or scarcity. He dream- 
ed of the lovely Quanghi, pondered on the 
swarthy charms of Mingshin, and over him came 
visions of the polished Fhi Kien. There was a 
romantic stare in his stnall olive-coloured optics, 
that told of absent comforts, and of estranged at- 
tachments. He walked upon the strand by star- 
light, and strolled over the cliffs on rainy after- 
moons, meditating things inexpressible. At one 
moment he was half determined to fallin love 
with some individual of the feminine gender, 
could he find a countenance and finger-nails re- 
sembling the beauties of India. But opportuni- 
ty, that convenient commodity, ocenrred not— 
and poor Je—the matter cannot be minced—re- 
solved in his distraction, to—hang himself! 

_ To a few intimates he hinted this determina- 
tion, and his dlesire to “ go home.” Ie was ad- 
vised to proceed by water ; but he deemed it 
more practicable and expeditious to adopt a dif- 
terent line ; religiously believing that strangu- 
dation would immediately introduce him into the 
eoviety of his long-lost kindred, located in the 
flourishing village of Whompee, towards the 
rising sun. Expostulation therefore was in vain ; 
for who, in this free country, will attempt to im- 
pede the progress of religious opinion, or meddle 
withthe pious rites even of an unregenerated 
heathen ?—The spot selected by Ie for the per- 
formande of this ceremony, was the site of a de- 
serted ropewalk, extending along the margin of 
our harbour, alienated from public notice, and 
screened by its own forbidding aspect from the 
gaze of vulgar eyes. Thither he repaired at 
midnight, one twenty ninth of February, with a 
long repe under one arm, and an eleemosynary 
pig under the other. Whether theswinish victim 
were designed as a propitious sacrifice, or as the 
subject of scientific experiment, no mortal can 
divine. Tlowheit, some strolling boys, emulous 
cfshelter from a sudden shower, incautiously en- 
tered the dark and dismal edifice, at its southern 
extremity. They had approached but a few 
paces, when thy eye-balls of son:e bristly mon- 
ster, “* midway in air,” seemed to glare horribly 
upon the intruders. At the farthest end, they 
discovered a human figure, whither they bent 
their steps. “He is dancing,” said one of the 
Jads, as the thunders bellowed, the rain drove 
through the frequent crevices, and the whole 
building reeled under the pressure of broken and 
spiteful blasts, They hurried towards the corpse 
of Ie, as it swung toand fro amidst the elemen- 
tal uproar. But soon, with a simultaneous 
shriek, they bolted forth at a ready outlet, and 
bore the awful tidings through storm and peril 
to the nearest neighbor. The unfortunate pagan 
suicide and his companion, were soon after re- 
moved from their elevated attitude, and deposited 
horizontally within the bosom of a Christian soil. 

But, on taking down those bodies, the hempen 
halters by which they had been fatally suspend- 


ed, were left dangling tn terrorem upon the crazy 
beams—a sad and deplorable oversight, as shail 
‘be shown in the:sequel. Since that memorable 
juncture, no human being, with one exception, 
has dared to approximate withiu arms length of 
the appalling strings, nor had the temerity to 
Albeit, 
exactly four years thereafter, to wit, at the first 


look upon them a moment after sunset. 


quadrennial return of the said Wth of February, 
Mr. Nicholas Noodle, chancing to perambulate 
the precincts of the premises for no sort of good, 
at avery witching time of night, was suddenly 
astounded with an unearthly squeal, coming 
forth of the ropewalk aforesaid. Physically for- 
tified and mentally strengthened by dint of a re- 
cent brandy sling, Mr. Noodle drew nigh unto 
the noise. He looked at the long, low, dark 
wonden skeleton before him—he looked beyond, 
where insensibly uprose the rotund moon, majes- 
tically and quietly stealing towards the zenith— 
he looked behind, where stretched the placid bay, 
reposing ow its hollow bed, breathing in gentie 
ripples, and reflecting here and there a flash from 
some straggling moon-beam. He looked—and 
he thought it 4 clear case of gesolation. But he 
moved onward, though somewhat less ardently, 
until he could distinctly hear a shrill voice, ex- 
claiming in the Chinese tongue, Je, Je, Je! Mr. 
Noodle waxed desperate, and advanced—oh ! 
presumptuous Noodle! Presently he saw a sharp 
face like that of a scalded pig, poked through a 
broad crevice into the cold and naked moonshine. 
He lifted his fuot with intent to kick—wher he 
felt himself whirled into the cranny, and in a 


ae 


i tible gibbet of Boshong Hushi. is brain was 
turned ; and he beheld myriads of sprites and 
goblins with green eyes and red hair, making all 
manner of supernatural mouths, and capering 
ahout him like ghosts in the garret of bedlam. 
Dizzy with dismay and upsidedownishness, he 
rose into a swoon ****#* and when Mrs. Noodle 
called him down to breakfast the next morning, 
placing before him the relicks of a soused minis- 
ter’s face, Mr. Noodle vowed with an affirmation 
—a vow since scrupulously observed—thence- 
forth to abstain from brandy slings! 


CUBA IN 1827. 
[A writer iv the New-York Daily Advertiser gives the following de- 
scription of Havana, in Letters from that Island.) 
The approach to the Havana renders the ap- 
pearance of the city quite beautiful. Although 
the great majority of the houses are low, and 
not visible; still those in the parts out-of-the- 
walls [“ estramuros”], together with some of the 
public buildings, give on the whole a fine ap- 
pearance. The entrance into the bay is quite 
narrow. On one side is the Moro, frowning on 
the deep; and on the other the city, and the cas- 
tle Punta. The channel on the side of the city is 
quite shallow ; indeed a mud shoal extends in 
one place nearly half across the entrance: so 
that vessels are obliged to keep close to the 
Moro ; on which side the water is sufficiently 
deep to admit the largest frigates, without dan- 
ger. Asa vessel-enters, there are usually two 
boats sent to board her : the first from the Marine 
Department, and the other from the Custom 
House. The first comes asa matter of form ; 
the eecond demands the manifest of the cargo, 
and the passports of the passengers. After the 
delivery of these, the vessel is usually hauled to 
the dock, to discharge ; although when taking in 
her cargo she will invariably be compelled to go 
into the stream. 
On passing the Moro, a centinel hails her ; and 
as a great mass of the ships entering are com- 
manied by people of a different nation, the ques- 
tions and answers are sometimes a litsle ludi- 
crous—“ Where are you from?” “ Seventeen 
days.” * Commanded by whom ?” “ From Bos- 
ton.” But asall is a matter of form, and neith- 
er party know the blunder, it of course is of no 
moment. ’ 
The figure of the city on the side of the bay 
is almost a semicircle, and a long wharf extends 
nearly one-third of the distance. Havana, 
“ within the walls,” is laid out with remarkable 
regularity. There is butone curved street in it, 





thebay. The builders of the city seem to have 
preferred an angle to a bend, when they could 


Havana extends a wall about sixteen feet in 
height, against which au embankment is thrown 
up, and on the outside is, as usual, a deep ditch. 
The wall is of soft limestone, about three feet in 
width, and mounts cannon in different places. 
There are five gates opening on the land side, 
through which all the interior communication 
with the island is held. At these are always 
stationed a guard of soldiers. Bridges lead over 
the ditch at these several points to the suburbs. 
The dwelling houses; public buildings, and 
even the island itself,are made of a loose, whittish 
limestone. The Moro is composed of it, as well 
as the immense natural basejon which it is built. 
The same remark is applicable to the Cabanas, 
and other fortifications. 

Havana exhibits an appearance of wealth 
without splendour. ‘The walls of the houses are 
usually about two feet thick ; if of two stories 
high, there ia usually uo window below. A large 
arched door, witha gate as massy as those of a 
prison, opens into a passage which leads toa 
court in the cerlita ; through the gate every thing 
passes—siaves, mules,volant and master. Around 
this: court the rooms are distributed in both 
stories—at the head of the stairs leading to the 
second story, is a saloon, extending the whole 
width of the house ; one large room in front is 
used for the dining room ; there is usually a com- 
munication between all the rooms, through doors 
not unlike the one already described, with the 
exception that they are not so heavy, though 
quite as large. The great mass of the houses, 


is secured by heavy round bars of iron, fastened 
perpendicularly in the wall, with a cross bar in 


them remarkably smooth. 
window glass, or a brick building. 


and lowest in the centre. 
repair, it is difficult to walk with ease. 


groes. 


other. 


it, and placed on this an iron railing. 
walks running throughit; and around each o 
iron railing. 
tivated with the greatest care. 
ladies, at evening. 


on one side of the square, while the centre is oc 


twined in the huir. 
the effect is singularly beautiful. 


sides the one indicated by its name. 





twinkling traced up by the heels beneath the her- 


government house. 


and this is the one which circles it on the side of 


not go in a direct line. On the other side of 


however, are only one story high, and in this 
case there is a window below, usually arched ; 
and as no such thing as window glase is made, it 


the centre to support them more firmly. There 
are blinds inside ; but these afford small security 
against the dust, which is of coursea great an- 
noyance to house keepers. The floors of the 
houses are composed either of the commmonstone, 
marble in small square pieces, or sometimes of 
blue figured crockery of the shame shape—the 
majority are of stone, plastered so as to render 
I do not recollect to 
have seen a wooden floor in Havana, a pane of 


The streets of the Havana are very narrow, 
‘The side-walks are 
of course in proportion ; and as little attention 
is paid to keeping any part of the pavement in 
In ad- 
dition to this, the part of the city near the wharf 
is usually crowded with mules, carts and ne- 


The most prominent public building that 
meetsthe eye after lunding, is the Government 
House (Casa de Gobierno.) This fronts on a 
square, called Plazade Armas. It is two stories 
high, supported in front by ten heavy pillars and 
arches, and occupies a square of nearly three 
hundred feet. The lower apartment is used for 
the various civil and military offices of the gov- 
ernment ; in the centre is a large gate opening 
tothe court ; and the upper story is occupied by 
the Captain General and his officers. The pub- 
tic prison is on one side, and the military on the 


The Plaza de Armas, in frout of this building, 
is a square of equal size. Formerly it wasa 
grass plat ; but the present governor has erected 
a small stone wall of about two feet high around 
He has 
also subdivided it into smaller squares, by stone 


the divisions, in the centre, is now erecting an 
Sneh of the beds as are already 
finished, are filled with a variety of flowers, cul- 


This place is used rs a public walk for the 
On Thursday evening of 
each week, the royal band of musicians parade 


cupied by the spectators and listeners, usually 
comprising the youthful and gay of both sexes. 
On such occasions the dress of the ladies is white, 
with no head dress, except perhaps a few reses 
When the moon is shining, 


Ou one side of the square is the Post Office 
[Correo,} occupied for a variety of purposes he- 


The buildings occupied by the officers of the 
custums are small and low, and situated near the 
wharf. to which there are several passages guard- 
ed by soldiers ; and as most articles of produce 
of the Islund pay an export duty, an officer is al- 
ways placed there to prevent any contraband. 
Another public walk, called the Alameda, over- 
looks the bay. It is about one hundred rods in 
length, and two in width, with a walk of four 
feet high on the side of the water, built of stone ; 
and a similar one about three feet high, next the 
road. The walk is entirely of stone, plastered 
and rendered as smooth as a marble hearth. It 
Lis frequented by the ladies and gentlemen, even- 
ings only, as the heat here is intense during the 
day ; and besides it is not fashionable for a 
lady to be seen in the street at any other time, 
except it, avolant. It is generally thronged on 
bright moonlight evenings, when the reflection of 
light from the bay, the music of the forts, and the 
display of beauty, with the mildness of the 
Cuban sky, give a peculiar sensation of pleasure. 
At the head of this walk is the Theatre, of 
which nothing can be said, except that in its ap- 
pearance it is a decent building. The performan- 
ces of the stage are generally characterised by 
decency. 

Gn the opposite side of the bay is Regla: the 
spot about which so much has been said, as the 
resort of the pirates. At present there is so little 
piracy, that the Regia is occupied for other pur- 
poses. Under the administration of Mr. Munroe, 
they had dinners there, and used to drink his 
health as the “friends of the pirates!” Boats 
are constantly crossing to this place, and par- 
ticularly on feast days. They are so numerous, 
that the government have licensed them, and 
compelled them to go by turns, and regulated the 
price of passages. The whole number of these 
and other small row-boats in and about Havana, 
is upwards of three hundred. All are covered 
with an awning over the stern! 





THE BRIDEGROOM’S PROBATION, 

A TALE FROM THE GERMAN, ILLUSTRATING THE MODE 
IN WHICH GERMAN WRITERS TREAT ENGLISH 
SUBJECTS. 

“ The Bridegroom’s Probation” may be more 
amusing to our readers, as shewing how a German 
writer manages a plot aad describes the manners in 
England. 

“ A young Englishman, from gaming, love affairs, 
and other such gold-scattering enjoyments, had so 
nearly reached the dregs of his great.grandfather’s 
hereditary portion, that he could calculate the de- 
parting hour of his last guinea. As one evening he 
was returning home from one of those haunts of dis- 
sipation which he habitually frequented, feeble in 
body as in mind, and, for the first time in his life, 
casting a firm look upon the ruin of his fortune, he 
could not well determine whether he should end his 
troubles by drawing a trigger, or by throwing himeelf 
into the Thames. 

* While he thus wavered betwixt fire and water, 
the very profound idea occurred to him, not to lay 
violent hands upon himself, but to allow bimseelf to 
be conducted out of the labyrinth of poverty by the 
fair hand of some wealthy bride. With this consol. 
ing thought he went to bed, and already in his noc: 
turnal visions the rapid racers flew, the fair girls frisk- 
ed around him, both of which, he was happy in think- 
ing, be might maintain in future upon the dowry of 
his wife. 

* On the following morning he reflected anew upon 
his plan, and found it unexceptionable in every point, 
except in the very slight circuinstance of not knowing 


wanted. In London, where all the world regarded 
him as a spendthrift, it was not once to be thought 
of ; he saw that forthe future he must throw his 
nete out elsewhere. 

*¢ After much cogitation and searching, he at last 
hit upon an old rich colonel, living upon his own 
estate, about twenty miles from the capital, who for- 
tunately had no acquaintances in London, and was 
the father of an only daughter. 

** Into the house ofthis gentleman, by means of a 
friend, to whom he promised half the booty, he got 
himself introduced and received. The daughter of 
the colonel was an awkward country girl, with round 
chubby checks like Reuben’s cherubims, and looking 
particularly odd in the hand-me-down attire of her 
sainted mother, which did not at all fit her, and was 
of course not of the most fashionable cut. Her mind, 
too, was as attractive as her attire ; shc could only 
talk ofhens and geese ; and when any other topic 
came above board, her conversation was limited toa 
“ yes, yes,” ora ‘* no, no ;” all beyond this seemed to 
her sinful. : 
PThis wooden puppet was indeed a mighty con- 
trast to the sprightly, gay, and lively nymphs with 
whom the young Briton had, until this period, been 
toying ; but he carefully confined to the solitude of 
his own bosom the dis able feeling of this heav- 
en-and-earth distant difference. His flattering ue 
called the girl’s silliness celestial innocence, and ber 
ted swollen cheeks he likened to the beauty of the 
full-blown damask rose. The end of the song was, 
he turned to the father, and sued warmly for his 
daughter’s hand. ‘ 

“The colonel, during his sixty years’ career 
through the world, had collected this much know- 
ledge of mankind, that however elily the young 
man had masked himself, he could, nevertheless, dis- 
cover the fortune-hanter peeping through the dis- 
guise. At first, therefore, he thought of peremptorily 
refusing him permission to woe his daughter ; but on 
the other hand, he thought * the youth is fashion- 
able, and perhaps, I may be doing him injustice ;— 
he, as yet, betrays no anxiety about the portion, and 
why should the girl, who is marriageable, remain 
longer at home ? fis request shall be granted—but 
his —_— disinterestedness shall stand a decisive 
trial.” 

* The suitor was then informed that the father had 
no objections to the match, provided his daughter 
would give her consent ; and she, poor thing, replied 
as in duty bound—* My father’s will is mine.“ In- 
deed, could any thing else be expected ? 

* In the course of a few weeks, the cere- 
mony was performed at the country-house of the 
colonel, and he instantly made his son-in-law ac- 
quainted with his wife's portion, which in German 
money might amount to thirty thousand dollars. 
The dissembler acted as if he wished to know noth- 
ing about the matter, and solemnly vowed that he 
had not,as yet,thought on such things,but had regard- 
ed only the nobler qualitics of bis charming wife, 
whose pure self was dearer to him than all the trea- 
sures of the world. - 

Upon this they cat down to table, and the father- 
in-law urged and begged that they would make as 
— much haste as possible, as it was his intention that 

the young people should set off that very afternoon 
for London, and that be should accompany them. 

*¢ The son-in-law was confounded, and began to 
make some excases about travelling on the first day 
of his happiness; but the soldier maintained that 
these were futile, assuring him that he had particu: 
lar reasons for proceeding forthwith to the capital, 
and that his matri@onial joys would be as well realis- 
.| ed in London as the country. What was to be 
done ? 
taken. 


young people in the carriage. 


One of the 











when or where he was to find the rich heirees he ; 


Why the journey was immediately under- 
The old man secured in a small casket, be- 
fore the eyes of the bridegroom, the portion of the 
bride, partly in gold and partly in baok notes, took it 
under his arm, and placed himself by the side of the 


* The road ran through a forest, and scarcely had 
they fairly entered it, when two horsemen darted out 
from the brushwond, with masks upon their faces, and 
The front | stopped the carriage. 


persons watched 
of this building is not very unlike that of the 


the postilion with a presented pistol, while the other 


adventurers, and request you to give us up instantly 
the portion of the bride !” 

* ‘The colonel and his son-in-law swore and ranted, 
but the robber coolly insisted upon his demand. Af- 
ter some parleying, howevez, the horseman bent to- 
wards the young man, and whispered in his ear, 
“That you may see we are most reasonable men, 
we leave you the choice of two things—give us eith- 
er the bride or her portion: for certain reasons it is 
quite immaterial to ue, and moreover, no one shall 
ever know your decision.” 

* The bridegroom did not think long about the 
matter, for he whispered, ** Take the bride!” ** Broth- 
er,” cried the robber to his accomplice, ‘* we shall 
take the bride.” 

** In the twinkling of an eye the soldier seized his 
gentle son-in-law by the neck, shook him violently, 
and exclaimed with a thundering voice. ‘* Ha! 
villain ! so my conjecture was not unfounded, that 
you cared not for my daughter, but merely for her 
fortune ! God be praised that my child and my money 
are not yet irrevocably in your clutches! Know 
then, knave ! the man who married you was no clergy- 
man, but he was a brother soldier in priest’s.attire ; 
and these gentlemen are no highwaymen, but friends 
who have done me the service of proving you. Since, 
then, you have laid open your whole vileness, we 
shail have no more connection. I shall return home 
with my daughter and my money, and you may go 
to Tondon—or to the devil !” 

‘* Witb these words, he transplanted the astonish- 
ed bridegroom with a kick from the carriage to the 
road, and ordered the postilion to turn abeut. The 
outlaw trudged back to London, and bad, while 
upon the road, the fairest and best opportunity of 
determining whether he should now use a pistol, or 
throw himself into the river.” 





GOETHE. 
Goethe’s culture as a writer is perhaps less remark- 
able than his culture as a man. He has learned,not in 
head only, but also in heart ; not from art and litera- 
ture, but also by action and passion in the rugged 
school of experience. If asked what was the grand 
characteristic of his writings, we should not say. 
knowledge, but wisdom. A mind that has seen and 
suffered, and done, speaks to us of what it has tried 
and conquered. A gay delineation will give us notice 
of dark and toilsome experiences, of business done in 
the great deep of the spirit ; a maxim, trivial to the 
careless eye,will rise with light and solution over long 
perplexed periods of our own history. It is thus that 
heart speaks to heart ; that the life of one man he- 
comes the possession ofall. Here isa mind of the 
most subtle and tumultuous elements! but it is gov- 
erned in peaceful diligence, and its impetuous and 
ethereal faculties work softly togcther for good and 
noble ends. Goethe may be called a philosopher ; 
for he loves and has practised as aman the wisdom 
which, as a poet, he inculcates. Composure and 
cheerful seriousness seem to breathe over all his char- 
acter. There is no whining over human woes ; it is 
uoderstood that we must simply all strive to alleviate 
erremove them. There is no noisy battling for opin- 
ions ; buta persevering effort to make truth lovely, 
and recommend her, by a thousand avenues, to the 
hearts of all men. 
Of his personal manners, as we can easily believe 
the universal report, as often given in the way of cen- 
sure as of praise, that he is a man of consummate 
breeding and the stateliest presence ; for an air of 
polished tolerance, of courtly, we might say majestic 
repose, and serene humanity is visible throughout his 
works. Inno line of them does he speak with as- 
perity of any man ; scarcely ever even of a thing. He 
knows the good, and loves it ; he knows the bad and 
hateful, and rejects it; but in neither case with vio- 
lence; his love is calm and active ; his rejection is 
implied rather than pronounced ; meek and gentle, 
though we see that it is thorough and never to be re- 
voked. The noblest and tie basest he not only seems 
to comprehend, but to personate and body forth in 
their most secret lineaments; heuce actions and opin- 
ions appear to him as they are, with all the circum 
stances which extenuate or endear them to the hearts 
where they originated and are entertained. Tris also 
is the spirit of our Shakspeare, and perhaps of evesy 
dramatic poet. Shakspeare is no sectarian: to all he 
deals with equity aud mercy : because he knows all, 
and his heart is wide enough for all. In his mind the 
world is a whole, he figures it as Providence governs 
it; and to himit is not strange that the sun should 
shine on the evil and on the good, and the rain to fall 
on the jast and the unjust.—([Carlisle’s German Ro- 
mances. } 





Parenoxocy. “The Weatminster Review was 
led to remark, that in Moore’s Life of Sheridan 
there are 2500 similes, exclusive of metaphors and 
regularly-built ailegories. This” (says Mr. Combe, 
in his able and interesting Letter to Francia Jef- 
fery, =~ recently published,in answer to the at- 
tack on Phrenology in the Edinburgh Review)-- 
“ this is pretty conclusive evidence as to his man- 
ifesting the Sooty of Comparison, as described 
in the System, p. : and I venture to state,froin 
observation, that the organ is so largely develop- 
ed in his head, as to be discernible at the distance 
of several yards, in the very form assigned to it on 
the busts.” 
p 











SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


— Spring term of the ↄaubsceriberꝰos School will 
commence on MONDAY, March 5th. Instruc- 
tion in the Frenca and Spanisn Lancvuaces; 
Drawing end Painting; and the General English 
Branches. Hours from 8 o’clock to 1-4 before 11, iv 
the forenoon ; and from 3 to 1-2 past 5, in the after- 
noon. 

Those Young Ladies, who are desirous of attend- 
ing a part of the time only, for instruction in the Lan- 
guages, or in Drawing and Painting, can now be ac- 
commodated either in the morning or afternoon, as 
they may prefer. 

The subscriber wiil also instruct a class of Young 
Ladies who attend other schools, or who caunot con- 
veniently attend at other times, on Thursday and 
Saturday afternoons. A large number of the best co- 
pies is provided for instruction in Drawing, and ad- 
ditions are constantly making. 

Those Young Ladies who are desirous of joining 
either of the classes, are invited to cal} at any hour 
in the afternoon, and view the collection and the ac- 
commodations provided. 

Private Lessons in any of the branches, given 


to Ladies at any hours not devoted to the regular 
classes. F. S. DURIVAGE, 
Franklin-street. 
March 2. eptMay1 





FRESH LEGHORNS, VEILS, &c. 
EOBGE W. WARD, 323, Washington-street, 4 
doors north of West-street, has for sale, just im- 
ported—-Ladies Bolivar and Gipsey Hats and Bos 
nets, of the best quality; Batiste Dresses; plain and 
figured Gros de Naples Situs; 3-4 to 6-4 black and 
white Bobbinet Laces and Ve11s ; black and mixed 
Silk Camblet ; Fine Linens; Woollenets ; Driliings ; 
Fancy Hdkfe. and Scarfs, &c. &c. 


April 13. Atis 





MICHAEL LOVELL, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
NFORMS his friends and the public, that he has 
opened an Office in Boston, No. 49, North Market- 
street. Any business that may be entrusted to his 
care will receive prompt atteation. 
Feb. 16. ep3m*® 





O7ES on the CITY BANK, bearing interes! ,mav 
he had on application to the Cashier, 





Spproached the coach window, and said, ** We are 
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SWAIM’S PANACEA. 
PENUAIS valuable Medicine has obtained a dé tinct, 
P which ats efficacy alone can au - Asa 
rifier of the blood it has no parailel. It is the ot” 
useful Spring and Autumn alterative ever knowg, 
those who are affected with Scrofula, Leprosy, § 
or cutaneous Eruptions, of any of those me} 
diseases arising from impurity of the blood aad 
—also, those who suffer by diseased Liver, Rhe 
Affections, or from iudiscretion ot their YOutn, of hp, 
whose constitutions are broken down by 
antimonial, or arsenical medicines, should submits, 
course of Swaim’s Panacea. ‘The effect of thie tigy. 
Cine is such as not to interrupt either business 
sure, and requires only (he common restraints of gy 
eration in diet. It is conveyed by the circulatiogg, 
ids, and corrects theie tendencies to all those disegg, 
which originate in vitiated blood. It ion sale 
a powerfal substitute for mercury, and removes 
evils which an uasuccess!ul use of that mineral regi 
occasions. a 
The oumerous and multiply ing fraud: committede: 
the public by at least fifty spurious mixtures ia ig 
tion of this well known medicine, ie alone sati 
evidence of its superior virtue, without any @& 
comment. , 
l deem it proper to inform the public that thes 
position of the Panacea cannot possibly be d 
by analyzation ; nor was it ever communicated tom 
other person, it being original with myeelf. 
this are manifest almost every day. 4 

The genuine Swaim's Panacea has my name eh 
seal on the cork, and my signatere on the label. - 
(Kp it is particularly requested that those whem 
this me‘licine would destroy the label, as 


has been made of the bottles havi 
= ay Aa aa 


CERTIFICATES. 







Philosophical Society, &e. &e. 

I cheerfully add my testimony ia favor of 
Swaim’s Panacea, asa remedy in Scrofula. } 
two inveterate cases perfectly cured by it, a 
uaual remedies had been long tried without : 
JAMES MEASE, M. 

Philadelphia, February 18, 1823. 
From Dr. John Y. Clark. 

Having had frequent opportunities of witne 
effects of the article denominated ‘ Swaim’s Pag 
I mast candidly say, that Ihave been much 
with the results of- its success, particularly ia 
lowing diseases, viz. Scrofula, Syphilitic, and 
rial Diseases, Tumours and Ulcers, where t 
not only been great destruction of the soft paste, i 
also where caries of the bones have extended to any 
considerable extent. 4 
JOHN Y. CLARK, M. D. &e., 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1825. — 


Price $3 per bottle. For sale by JON, 

P. HALL, Jr. agent for the proprietor, No. 1, 
street, and by most of the Druggists in this and 
neighboring towns. 6m. Nov. 10 
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CREAM OF AMBER, 
Bron removing PIMPLES, SPOTS, FR’ 
and all eruptions of the skin, gradually predag 

ing a soft, clear, and beautiful complexion, Ase 
remedy for SCROFULA and SALT RHEUM, it 
merits stand unrivalled. 
The fullest reliance may be placed upon the efit 
cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in all the cases abo 
mentioned ; it not only renders the skin beau 
soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance in 
applicatien, it promotes the free und uninterrapted 
exercise of those functions of the skin which are — 
essary to health and the attainment and preservell® 
of a beautiful complexion. BE 
Certificates of its complete efficacy have been ® 
ceived by the proprietors from various persone whe 
have used it. 

The very liberal onage which was given to the 
CREAM OF AMBER. 2 > * 
public, has induced the Proprietors to extend theirgn 
rangemeots and make every effort to bave the asticly 
prepared in the best possible manver. It is now 
in anew and very elegant style. The propeitt 
have appointed Maynard & Noyes their sole agest 
oi whom it may be had at wholesale and retail’; 
of most of the Apothecaries in this city. Toprewnl 
imposition, the label of each bottle will be 
MAYNARD & NOYES, No 13, Market-st. 
Jan. 19. 6m 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
|’ consequence ot repeated applications, the ¢ 
scriber will open a School for the iostruc 
—* who attend other schools, on MONDAY, Mas 
5th. , 
Hours from 11 to 1 o’clock; those who casset 
attend at the earlier hour will be received at 1% 
o’clock. 
The course of studies will embrace the French ent 
Spanish Languages, Drawing and Painting, 
tng, Drawing and Colou Maps and Charie, 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammer, Geogme 
phy, Astronomy, with the use of the Maps and G. 
and in gezeral, such branches as are not included 
the studies which they may pursue in the 
schools which they attend. 

No scholar will be requited to attend to sll 
studies embraced in the regular course, but 
will designate what branches they choore. ; 

A class will be turmed for speaking in French 
Spanish, at hours which will not interfere with 
regular hours of the lutermediate School, or such @ 
may wish to attend to this practical and usell 
branch of study. An extensive compilation of o® 
tracts for this pur pose has been made, and is ready 
tfor the use of scholars, without any additional 
either for the instruction, or for the use of : 
The accommodations are ample and convenient (of 
the number of scholars intended to be received, bet 
asthey must necessarily be limited, those first sp 
plying will be entered in the order of their applie® 

ton. 
Those lads who cannot conveniently atteod the 
noon School, will be received for instruction in Fren 
and Spanish, ae heretofore, after their other ec 
are out ir the afternoon. e 

The Evening School for the instruction of 
men in the French and Spaniech Languages, 
and Painting, é&c. will be continued. : 
Private lessons given as usual, ae 
Applications may be made at the roomsin Fron” 
lin-street. F. S. DURIVAGB. 




















From Dr. James Mease, Member of the Améring — 


as it was. first offered ta the © 








March 2. ept Mi y 
— —— 








BOSTON. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 





TERMS. THREE DOLLARS » year, poyable in edeance. OF 
seribers net paying in advance, or withholding poyment, 
are presented, wil! be charced at the rate of THNEE DOLLAD 
AND FLFTY CENTS. No paper discontinued but by ante @ 
the subscriber or at the decisive of the propritor. 
the quarter must pay ONE DOLLAR 2 quarter in advance. = * 





AGESTS. * 
New-York, R. P. Buss, No. 20, Wall-strot 
Philadelphia, Wiicta™ Bancen, 

Baltimore, Md. Wittiam Pontes. a 
Natchez, Mi. Cuanizs W. Bazairr. 
Portsmouth, Cainps & Sranuaws. 
Pordand, Me. Baaset Perras. 
Exeter, N. H. J. Boarer, Postmaster. 
Windsor, Vermont, og eng ne wi 
Newbusy port, Maes. M. Lory, Postmaster. 
Meifield, Macs. Cnaries Osios, Postmaster” 
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April 29 ‘f. 


Providence, R.3. Mantis Rovixsox, No. 4, 
Westminster Row. 
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